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THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE CULTURAL LAG 


ArtHur Henry MoEHLMAN 


Assistant Professor of Social Science-Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


There is reason to believe that it is possible 
for humanity to train itself in such a way as 
to reduce the terrible and agonizing cost of 
men’s adaptation to one another and to so- 
cial change and to release the finer, richer, 
more beautiful and more satisfying possibil- 
ities of codperation in mankind.—Cuar ves 
E. MERRIAM. 


In the world today there is an evident cul- 
tural lag between our control of natural 
forces and our control of human forces. 
Men have been fascinated by the accomplish- 
ments of the physical sciences which have 
made possible the conquest of the material 
world. While humankind has raced to 
construct power machines, it has been very 
slow to create the necessary social controls. 
In fact men have hampered and obstructed 
the social studies in their efforts to investi- 
gate the pattern of human forces scientifi- 
cally. Experimentation in physics and chem- 
istry has been encouraged, but experimenta- 
tion in government and education has been 
discouraged all too often. 

King Edward of England upon one occa- 
sion pointed out this cultural lag very con- 
cretely. He had been visiting the slums of 
Edinburgh, and was inspecting the wonders 
of the new super-liner, Queen Mary. Sud- 
denly he halted and spoke of the contrast in 
the present world: 


1 Time, March 30, 1936. 


“How do you reconcile a world that has 
produced this mighty ship with the slums 
we have just visited?” asked His Majesty, 
only to answer himself: “That is the prob- 
lem we have to solve, and it is useless to go 
out and solve the scientific problems if we 
cannot solve that.” * 


A great scientist has said that “man should 
be the measure of all.” Yet the most care- 
less observer is compelled to see how little 
men and women are used as the measure of 
all things. The membranes of the human 
body are constructed to withstand a limited 
range of strains. In spite of this the in- 
habitants of our cities are choked with 
smoke, carbon-monoxide, and bacteria, and 
are deafened by noise. Surveys show that 
approximately 25 per cent of the houses in 
our country are unfit for human occupancy. 
The reports of the Committee on Recent 
Social Trends, of the Brookings Institution, 
and of the Committee on the Costs of Med- 
ical Care present masses of carefully checked 
evidence showing the dangerous extent of 
the cultural lag in these United States. 

Citizens of high caliber are necessary if 
the challenge is to be met. They must be 
able to make intelligent choices on the basis 
of evidence, not prejudice. They must be 
able to plan in terms of present realities and 
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future needs. They must be able to act 
valiantly and creatively. They must be able 
to evaluate their activities scientifically. The 
social studies have a heavy share in the re- 
sponsibility of training such citizens. 

Yet great confusion exists within the field 
of the social studies. It is difficult to find a 
coérdinated plan of attack upon the cultural 
lag within the very field which should do 
most to provide perspective, understanding, 
and skill in facing such a challenge. All too 
frequently we meet with social studies pro- 
grams which suffer from fragmentation or 
pseudo-integration, among other defects. 
Fragmentation may be defined as division 
into water-tight compartments of subject 
matter so that the student never sees the 
wood for the trees. While investigating the 
fragments of political history, economic geog- 
raphy and civics, the student seldom sees the 
realities of the Power Age asa unit. Pseudo- 
integration often takes the form of excessive 
reliance upon projects built around momen- 
tary interests of children. The use of inter- 
est must not prevent the organized study of 
fundamentals in the social scene. 

Furthermore, social studies programs pre- 
sent much evidence of overlapping with con- 
sequent lack of continuity and waste. Chil- 
dren often study American history in the 
eighth grade and again in the eleventh; or 
civics in the ninth grade and again in the 
twelfth. The materials used are often in- 
accurate or avoid controversial problems, 
such as the distribution of income and public 
utilities. Will students emerging from such 
courses be able to face today’s storm of propa- 
ganda, today’s urban and rural disintegra- 
tion, and today’s group antagonisms? 

How may social studies teachers in the 
public schools guide the growth and devel- 
opment of youth so that they may aid in 
shortening the cultural lag? How may they 


stimulate an attitude of “belief-ful realism”,” 


2 Tillich, Paul, Der Religidse Situation der Geg rt. 
8 Beard, C. A., The Open Door at Home. 





that is, a balance between a belief in future 
trends and a recognition of present realities? 
All social studies teachers may make a con- 
tribution toward solution of the problem by 
carrying out experiments suggested in the 
volumes of the Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association and in the Fourteenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence, The 
Social Studies Curriculum. The following 
suggestions concerning a tentative program 
in the social studies are offered to fellow 
workers in the field for criticism and analysis, 
It is hoped that they will lead to further 
discussion. 


ConsTRUCTING A SoctAL Stup1Es Procram 


Four points may well be considered in the 
construction of a social studies program: (1) 
purpose, (2) plan, (3) activity, (4) evalua 
tion. The first point presents us with a very 
knotty problem. 

Powys tells us that “any real, beautiful, 
noble culture is founded upon dreams.” 
From the beginning there has been an Amer- 
ican Dream. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence stated that all men were endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, including “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The 
preamble to the Constitution was more ex- 
plicit in its description of the American 
Dream, stating that we wished “to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” But even with the 
ensuing interpretations of these purposes it 
is difficult to describe the values for which 
America is fighting, to define our national 
interest.® 

Does more perfect union require national 
planning? Does defense mean sending an 
expeditionary force abroad? Does the gen- 
eral welfare include low-cost housing and 
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consumers’ codperatives? Does liberty mean 
that agents of fascism and communism 
should be allowed freedom of speech and 
assembly? ‘The social studies teacher is 
handicapped in making a statement of 
purposes until the contemporary American 
standard of values is clarified. Meanwhile 
the purposes of the program may be lim- 
ited to: (1) Understanding of the trends in 
human activities against a world landscape 
and in historical perspective. (2) Making 
of intelligent choices individually and so- 
cially on the basis of tested evidence. (3) 
Planning of a continuous and expanding 
range of experiences in terms of individual 
and social needs. (4) Carrying out of crea- 
tive activity in the school, home, and wider 
community. (5) Evaluating of experiences 
with a view to the steady reconstruction of 
personal and group values. 

Any plan of attack, indicating the se- 
quence of experiences offered to adolescents 
in the social studies, seems to face two major 
difficulties: (1) The experiences should be 
planned in terms of our knowledge of adoles- 
cent needs. Unfortunately we are just be- 
ginning to secure even the most meager out- 
lines of the process of adolescent growth. 
We are much better informed concerning 
younger children. (2) The experiences 
should be planned in such a way as to co- 
ordinate the results of research in the various 
social studies’ fields—history, geography, 
political science, sociology, economics, and 
anthropology. 

At present there is considerable contro- 
versy between those who wish to keep the 
various fields rigidly separated and those 
who wish to fuse all the social studies into a 
new amalgam. 


Formutas For CodrDINATING SocIAL STUDIES 


Research workers have given us two for- 
mulas which seem to be very useful in co- 


ordinating the social studies. Any realistic 
attempt to investigate the contemporary or 
past social scene necessitates a formula for 
analysis of the landscape in which the activi- 
ties of humankind take place. A possible 
formula includes: * 


1. Lithosphere (surface forms, rocks, and 
soils). 

2. Hydrosphere (streams, lakes, and oceans). 

3. Atmosphere (gases, heat, and moisture). 


4. Biosphere (plants, animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fishes, insects). 


5. Anthroposphere (humankind and _ its 
activities). 


The use of such a formula makes for a con- 
tinuing sense of reality on the part of the stu- 
dent and provides a place emphasis in any 
type of study. Furthermore, it enables the 
student to build up the concept of regional- 
ism and to make realistic and accurate com- 
parisons and contrasts between any areas on 
the surface of the earth. 

A formula for the analysis of human ac- 
tivities is also necessary if we wish to provide 
a common meeting ground for the various 
social studies, and if we wish to use such dis- 
ciplines as history and economics in their 
complete sense. In the past we overempha- 
sized the governmental aspect of history. 
Social and economic aspects were then added, 
but only recently have we begun to investi- 
gate the emotional and spiritual aspects of 
history." A comprehensive formula of hu- 
man activities tends to force attention upon 
the whole rather than upon a part. 

A possible formula for human activities 
includes: ° 


1. Growth—reproduction, physical and 
mental change in infancy, adolescence, 
adulthood. 

2. Production—industry, agriculture, min- 
ing, fishing, and the various services. 

3. Consumption—individual and group 


‘Sauer, Carl O., The porghelony of Landscape; James, Preston E., An Outline of Geography. 


5 Cryer, Nicolas, The 


eaning of History. 
® Courtis, ~4 te 


tuart A., A Philosophy of Education. 
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purchases and use of all the essentials 
of living. 

4. Creative Activity—creation of new ideas, 
forms, tools, tones, colors, and methods 
of research. 


5. Education—the complete range of schools, 
facilities for adult education, impact of 
the surrounding culture, including 
mass communication facilities. 


6. Re-creation—all ways through which 
human beings attempt to renew their 


bodies and minds. 


7. Communication—all transmission of 
ideas, written or spoken, mechanical 
or non-mechanical. 

8. Transportation—all movement of per- 
sons or things from place to place. 


g. Exchange—all commercial activity rang- 
ing from simple barter to the inter- 
national stabilization of money. 


10. Government—all means through which 
conflict is reduced and coéperation in- 
duced among human beings. 


Such a formula compels students to con- 
centrate upon the whole of life rather than 
upon separate parts. We possess a tool for 
the investigation and comparison of varying 
life patterns. The landscape formula and 
the human activities formula together pro- 
vide us with a common ground upon which 
all of the social studies may perhaps meet 
and codrdinate their attack upon the cul- 
tural lag. 


A Srx-Year PLan 


A possible six-year plan for the social 
studies in the secondary school includes the 
following range of experiences unified by the 
emphasis upon human activities and the 
landscape: 


Seventh Year—Exploration of the school, 
home, and community. 

Eighth Year—Regional exploration of the 
United States in its setting of the Amer- 
icas. 


Ninth Year—Regional exploration of the 
Eurasian, 
continents. 


African, and Australasian 
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Tenth Year—Case study of past cultures 
from the Old Stone Age through the 
Power Age. 


Eleventh Year—Developmental study of 
American cultures (United States in the 
Americas) with major emphasis upon the 
Power Age. 


Twelfth Year—Integration of previous ex. 
periences in a Study of the Art of Living 
in the Power Age, and definite orienta. 
tion in terms of future plans. 


Such a sequence has certain elements of 
strength which appear upon closer examina- 
tion. The seventh year is a time of adjust- 
ment for most children to the more varied ex- 
perience of the upper school. The emphasis 
upon the school in relation to the home and 
community helps meet this need for orienta- 
tion. Often there is an opportunity for the 
group to contribute to the life of the school 
in a direct manner, e.g., by the preparation 
of a floor plan, together with descriptions of 
the building’s facilities, for distribution to 
visitors. The community survey provides 
rich opportunities for direct observation, for 
expression in literature or the fine arts, for 
extensive reference reading. Furthermore, 
a focal point for the use of the landscape and 
human activities formulas appears and helps 
the students to relate their subsequent ex- 
periences to actual community problems 
round about them. 

The eighth year provides for the expand- 
ing interests of the children through re- 
gional study on a broad scale. A teacher is 
often thrilled by the vitality of the students’ 
work when they discover how little they 
know about their own country and its neigh- 
bors. Use of Lobeck’s Physiographic Dia- 
gram of the United States, or Guy-Harold 
Smith’s South America, together with refer- 
ence reading and visual aids, helps the stu- 
dents to live in the Great Plains, the Cana- 
dian Shield, the Coastal Plain with their 
cowhands, miners and trappers, cotton farm- 
ers, and coastwise shippers. They discover 
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that the United States still has backwoods- 
men who actually use the word “bodaci- 
ously.” They begin to appreciate the tre- 
mendous range in human existence and the 
need for codperation. 

The ninth year takes the group still far- 
ther afield into the complex human cultures 
of the Old World. They have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming world citizens, of appre- 
ciating the stresses and strains which the 
United States to some degree escapes. They 
avoid the provincialism of many Americans. 
They discover the sub-continent of India, 
the tremendous variety of Africa, and the 
multitudinous regions of Europe. Students 
in such a study become more fully aware of 
the lags in culture from region to region. 

The tenth year begins a systematic explora- 
tion of the slow steps by which humankind 
has conquered more freedom for itself. Case 
studies are made of the life of the Old Stone 
Age hunter, of the New Stone Age farmer, 
of the early River Valley civilizations, of 
Egypt at the time of Ikhnaton, of Athens in 
the Fifth Century, of Rome in the First 
Century, of the Crusades, of Florence in 
the Renaissance, of Elizabethan England, 
and of Europe of the Reformation. Then 
the development of the Power Age is 
sketched from Paleo-technic to Neo-technic. 
Such a study seems to provide more concrete 
reality and opportunity for contrasting vari- 
ous cultures than does the usual rapid survey 
of all the trends, which is often wrecked on 
the rock of political development of nations. 

The eleventh year takes the students to 
their own country in its setting of the Amer- 
icas. Primary emphasis is placed upon the 
growth of the various frontiers of settlement 
—Spanish, French and English, and then the 
American. The human activities analysis 
stimulates the development of a broad per- 
spective on American life before the First 
Revolution, before the Second Revolution 
(Civil War), and in the Power Age. The 
second major theme is the development of 


the Power Age with its urban civilization in 
contrast to the rural civilization of the Fron- 
tier. Upon completion, students may well 
have a vivid picture of the epic of America’s 
growth, of the currents of American thought 
from Jefferson to Emerson, and John Dewey, 
of the wasting and the conservation of a 
great heritage, of the growth of the Amer- 
ican Dream, possibly its shattering. 

The twelfth year presents an unusual op- 
portunity for young Americans to codrdi- 
nate their understanding of the Power Age 
and its long past in terms of their own future 
plans. Groups with such a background 
have been able to plan their senior year from 
fall to spring. They have laid out a Master 
Plan which called for a summary of their 
knowledge concerning the complete range 
of human activities and have built up group 
plans and personal plans upon that basis. 
One class evolved a twelve-point platform 
for the America of the future. 

We must point out that this range of ex- 
periences is not rigid. One group may be 
faster, or may have a different background. 
The teacher will expand or contract certain 
units in the complete sequence with the 
background of the group and its individual 
members as a guiding factor. 

The activity which may be carried on 
within such a plan is unlimited. The em- 
phasis upon human activities and the land- 
scape stimulates a continual connection with 
reality. The opportunity for community 
surveys often leads to concrete expression on 
the part of the children as they prepare ex- 
hibits or even present a plan for neighbor- 
hood improvement. Such a sequence en- 
courages the use of all laboratories from fine 
arts and industrial arts to the library. Field 
trips undertaken with the codperation of 
parents provide the finest type of activity. 
Even in the study of the medieval period, 
trips are very possible. A rector may ex- 
plain the symbolism of his church. A live- 
stock farmer may explain the advance made 
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in breeding from all-purpose cattle to dairy 
and beef cattle. 

One activity which might be very worth 
while for all groups is the creation of an 
“Outlook Tower.” Sir Patrick Geddes 
founded the original Outlook Tower in 
Edinburgh. The tower is placed near the 
Castle on the famous street leading to Holy- 
rood. The visitor can survey the whole city 
in its valley from the top of the tower, and 
within is a series of exhibits interpreting the 
“place, work, folk” of the city, region, and 
Scotland. This project could be duplicated 
to some extent in almost any community, 
and a record of community progress could 
be kept. 

Activity should include a careful balance of 
student and teacher planning. The plan of 
increasing responsibility from year to year 
on the part of the students is a real aid to 
growth. A student planning committee 
worked particularly well and persisted for 
three years. As a result this grade was 
known as the best organized in school, and 
could always be depended upon to put 
through a particularly difficult school 
project. 

Without evaluation, the statement of pur- 
poses, plan for range of experiences, and ac- 
tivity are of little worth. The use of attitude 
tests and factual tests provide the student 
with means of measuring his progress. Un- 
fortunately we do not yet have tests which 
will measure changes in maturity with any 
accuracy. An opportunity for pioneer work 
in the construction of analyses of adolescent 
interests and needs and of methods of meas- 
urement is just beginning. But even with 
the present tools much may be done. The 
keeping of anecdotal records and progress 
reports by the teacher is growing in fre- 
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quency, since this stimulates measurement of 
the total growth of the children. 

A tentative plan for the social studies has 
been proposed with the hope that it begins 
to meet the responsibility of the field in at. 
tacking the cultural lag. But all such plans 
need constant revision in the light of re. 
search. There is a great need for codperative 
research by laboratory workers and class. 
room teachers together upon the physical 
and mental and emotional growth of adoles. 
cents. We need to penetrate the unknown 
areas in the life and growth of humankind, 
Then we may be able to revise our programs 
in terms of actual needs and not by ruleof- 
thumb. 

Furthermore, there is a need tor codpera- 
tive production of better materials in the so- 
cial studies. Research materials in the social 
studies should be “humanized” more rap- 
idly so as to avoid the present lag between 
the laboratory and the classroom. The 
statistical studies of the economists, the 
case studies of the sociologists, the regional 
studies of the geographers, the institutional 
studies of the political scientists, and the 
historical monographs are often gathering 
dust upon the shelves rather than reaching 
the eyes of students in readable and vital 
form. Such projects as Our Times and 
Building America are indications of what 
may be done in humanizing social studies 
materials so that students have the latest and 
most accurate view of the Power Age. 

The preceding discussion represents a ten- 
tative synthesis of recent trends in the social 
studies in terms of a concrete program. It 
may serve as a stimulus to further discussion 
and constructive revision in the field of the 
social studies which is so important if we are 
to face the challenge of the cultural lag. 
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WHAT NEWSPAPER SHALL I READ? 


Arrep M. Cuurcu AnD Lorinc G. Hupson 


Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu, Hawaii 


A few months ago there appeared in the 
magazine Fortune an article describing the 
life of Mr. Corkum, a skilled worker in the 
Detroit automobile industry. An illustration 
showed Mr. Corkum’s home library neatly 
arranged on the living-room table. It con- 
sisted of a copy of Webster’s Dictionary, the 
Saturday Evening Post, a copy of the Amer- 
ican Federation, and a newspaper. Perhaps 
this is the typical picture for the average 
American citizen. The daily newspaper is 
his chief source of information on social, 
political, and economic problems as well as 
his principal literary or, let us say, reading 
entertainment. 

Today the study of current events and the 
reading of newspapers are being encouraged 
in high schools. Here would seem to be a 
strategic place for the promoting of thought- 
ful reading habits. 

That reading a newspaper means more 
than a quick perusal of the sports page and 
a concerned investigaton to discover how 
successfully Little Orphan Annie is eluding 
her evil-wishers was discovered by a group 
of Hawaiian boys through a combined proj- 
ect of the social science and newswriting- 
English classes. This was a natural joining 
of subject matter, of course, since the social 
side of high school journalism is considered 
as important as the technical and publishing 
end. 

These two classes, involving the same 
junior boys at Kamehameha School for Boys 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, spent a two-weeks 


period in an extensive investigation of six 
local and national newspapers. In order to 
bring out the objectives more clearly, the 
newspapers were all selected with the same 
date of publication. The critical response 
from the class and energetic manner in 
which they attacked the problem was a pleas- 
ing vindication of the value of the project. 
The study was conducted as follows: 


THE UNIT ORGANIZATION 
1. Objectives. 


A. Information: The four daily news- 
papers printed in Honolulu vary in 
circulation, size, quality, selection of 
content, and editorial viewpoint. 
Therefore, they appeal to different 
groups of readers. 


Newspapers secure and edit the news 
through their own staff and outside 
news services. They are published by 
corporations and groups interested in 
giving a public service and in running 
a profitable enterprise. At times there 
is a conflict between these two pur- 
poses, which results in news bias. 


There are recognized standards of 
mechanical, technical, and reportorial 
excellence which enter into the judg- 
ment of what is a good newspaper. 


Hawaii’s newspapers are in these re- 
spects not unlike the mainland press. 
Two mainland newspapers of recog- 
nized type are the conservative, care- 
fully edited Christian Science Monitor 
and the San Francisco Examiner, a 
member of the Hearst chain, which 
appeals to quite a different group. 


1 Description of a combined newswriting and social science unit. 
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These may be used as a basis of 
comparison in the study of our local 


papers. 


B. Skills. 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4. 
5 


Increased ability to scan news stories 
rapidly for content. 

Increased ability to use newspapers as 
a source of information. 

Increased ability to distinguish good 
from bad reporting. 

Increased ability to work with a group 
on a committee project. 

Increased ability in spoken and writ- 
ten English. 


C. Habits. 


I. 


2. 


Reading a good newspaper and seek- 
ing something besides the amusemeht 
features. 

A more critical perusal of what is read 
and withholding judgment on the 
reading of only one source. 


D. Attitudes and Appreciations. 


I. 
2. 


3. 


Desire to read better newspapers. 
Appreciation of the importance of the 
press as a source of public opinion. 
Eagerness to learn the truth. 


II. Materials. 


A. Copies of same date for each pupil of: 


I. 
2. 


Av > WwW 


B. A 


The Honolulu Advertiser (morning). 
The Hawaii Hochi (4 pages in Eng- 
lish—evening). 


. The Nippu Jiji (4 pages in English— 


evening). 


. The Honolulu Star Bulletin (eve- 


ning). 


. The Christian Science Monitor. 
. The San Francisco Examiner. 


number of general reference books on 


journalism and the press to use as sources 


for interesting special reports. 


For ex- 


ample: 


I. 


Bastiam, George C., Editing the 
Day’s News. 


2. Bent, Silas, Ballyhoo. 

3. Mertz, Charles, Great American 
Band-Wagon. 

4. Bleyer, Willard G., The History of 


American Journalism. 
. Crawford, Nelson A., The Ethics of 
Journalism. 


6. Gibbs, Philip, Adventures in Journal- 


ism. 


A. Introduction of the unit. 





7. Hooker, Richard, The Story of an 
Independent Newspaper. 

8. Lippmann, Walter, Liberty and the 
News. 

g. Lord, Chester, The Young Man and 
Journalism. 

10. Seldes, George, Freedom of the Press. 

11. Sinclair, Upton, The Brass Check. 

12. N. W. Ayer and Son, Directory, 
Newspapers and Periodicals, 1935. 


Ill. Activities. 


Two items of 
current interest seemed to stimulate class 
discussion and introduce the project, 
One was the exodus of the Lindbergh 
family from the country, due in part to 
hounding by certain of the American 
newspapers. The second was the atti- 
tude of the press as a whole toward 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. How great 
is the influence of the newspapers? 
What is the particular point of view of 
our local papers? These were the ques- 
tions raised. 

In order to awaken critical interest, 
sections of the chapter on “The Fourth 
Estate” from Professor Peter Odegaard’s 
book, The American Public Mind, were 
read aloud and discussed. 


B. Pre-test. 


This included 25 questions of the short 
answer, factual type concerning the 
Honolulu and mainland newspapers 
which were to be included in the study. 


. Individual Work. 


1. Required: A survey of each of the six 
papers to ascertain: 


a. The week-day circulation figures. 

b. Class or group to whom the paper 
would have special appeal. 

c. News service purchased. 

d. Political bias. 

e. Quality of reporting (emphasis on 
correct English. The basis for 
evaluating this was the special 


concern of the newswriting 
teacher.) 

f. Type of news emphasized on front 
page. 


g. Criticism of technical features, such 
as, size of type, pictures, make-up, 
and general appearance. 
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Besides studying the newspapers them- 
selves, members of the class questioned 
adults and consulted newspaper offices. 
2. Required: An accuracy check on a 

national or international news events 

of importance appearing in all the 
papers, and a local news event appear- 
ing in all Honolulu newspapers. 

3. Optional: Reports on reading done 
in selected bibliography. (These 
were given at the rate of one or two 
a class session through the assimila- 
tive period.) 


D. Group Work. (Done by committees of 
four or five so that the group could 
decide under what classification to place 
doubtful news. Before starting group 
work, a class period was devoted to a 
demonstration survey of one newspaper. 
This facilitates committee work.) 


1. A percentage space survey of one 
paper according to the following head- 
ings: 

a. News: Sports; Business and Finan- 
cial; Crime; Political News; For- 
eign; Civil and Social Welfare; 
Miscellaneous. 

b. Features: Pictures, Comics and 
Cartoons; Fiction; Feature Stories; 
Special Columns; Unclassified. 

c. Editorials. 

d. Advertising. (Paid advertising and 
advertising under guise of news.) 

2. Reports by chairmen of committee 
groups on space allotments and any 
significant facts to be learned from 
the survey followed by: 

3. Class discussion of committee and 
individual reports. 


E. Individual Work. 


Preparation of a “Guide to Honolulu 
Newspapers for a Visitor” (This con- 
sisted of a summary paragraph for each 
of the four local papers.) 


F. Final Fact Test. 


REsuLTs 
The study was not primarily intended to 
be a criticism of any particular newspaper or 
newspapers but a critical perusal and revela- 


tion of the possibilities of all newspapers. 
Hitherto unsuspected departments of the 
newspapers were brought to light. More 
than one of the investigators discovered for 
the first time just how varied a mine of in- 
formation—and sometimes misinformation 
—a newspaper can be. Naturally the weaker 
points cropped out with the stronger. There 
was the tendency, as in the case of many im- 
mature investigators, to look for adverse 
rather than favorable factors, but this was 
threshed out in the discussions which fol- 
lowed the investigation. 

Of course, in classifying the news and 
features the students undoubtedly mixed 
many of the stories; but since the study was 
in no sense a scientific search for the exact 
amounts of space devoted to each type of 
news but rather a search for general trends of 
each paper, a few inches more or less in the 
wrong column had little bearing on the con- 
clusion obtained. 

The reports of the committee chairmen 
indicated a broad study although of necessity 
a superficial one. Naturally the pupils also 
arrived at some wrong conclusions, but the 
successful point of the whole thing was the 
fact that they did arrive at conclusions on 
the basis of evidence. While not always 
flattering to the newspaper under discussion, 
the reports gave a picture of how each news- 
paper impressed the student investigators. 
The reports were followed by class discus- 
sion led by the instructors. Here misunder- 
standings were ironed out and impressions 
clarified. The class fired questions at the 
committee chairmen who made the reports. 

The following pertinent comments taken 
from individual reports by members of the 
class indicate the extent to which the project 
succeeded in stimulating critical thinking: 


The story is interesting but shows only 
one viewpoint. 


Reported well because it shows both sides 
of the question. Does not play up rowdy 
side of meeting. 
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Sensational news is featured; foreign 
affairs given too large percentage of space 
(criticism of one paper’s front page.) 

The copyreaders of this paper should 
check closer for spelling and grammar. 
Otherwise it is a good paper. Has good local 
news coverage. 

Printing is not very clear in this paper. 
A cartoon is given important place on 
front page, while more important news is 
placed at bottom. Too much crime news 
is featured. 


It takes too much space to print comics 
instead of news of vital importance. 


If you want to get the Democratic point 
of view, go to the Hochi. 


Clear-cut pictures. Large amount of free 
and paid advertising. Three-quarters of a 
page for comics. Well-balanced front page. 


The Honolulu Star-Bulletin is independ- 
ent-Republican. It raps the Democrats and 
the New Deal in most of its political news. 


On the whole, this is a very good news- 
paper for a person a little above the average 
in his tastes. One who is especially inter- 
ested in foreign news will find this the best 
for that field. I recommend this paper to 
any person who is wide-awake, especially 
to one interested in the news of his capital. 


The boy who was selected to summarize 
the consensus opinion of the class after the 
general reports and discussion gave a well- 
considered report from which the following 
extracts are taken: 


The Honolulu Star-Bulletin was reported 
by the chairman of that committee as being 
conservative, independent though slightly 
opposed to the Roosevelt administration, 
accurate in news coverage, balanced in 
coverage of news, features, opinions, and 
advertisements. Its editorials were judged 
as giving a fair picture. 

The Honolulu Advertiser was also judged 
conservative, independent with Republican 
leanings, accurate in coverage, full of inter- 
esting syndicated columns, having widest 
foreign news coverage of Honolulu papers, 
but having a tendency to play up some 
relatively unimportant incident for the sensa- 
tionalism of a day. 


Of the two national papers investigated, 
the Christian Science Monitor received high 
commendation, being especially recom. 
mended for its complete reports on inter. 
national news. Its art and science depart- 
ments were praised and its lack of crime, 
accident, scandal, and similar “news” listed 
as some reasons why it is such a good paper, 
The other national paper studied was the 
Hearst publication, the San Francisco 
Examiner, which was found to be sensa- 
tional in its attack. Political news closely 
followed by crime news, and then business 
and foreign news were emphasized. A 
great amount of space is given to advertising, 
As one report stated: “Most of the purely 
feature material is about Hollywood and 
actors and actresses. It is written up like 
free advertising.” 


Of the two Japanese language dailies 
studied (each of which devoted four pages 
to news printed in English) the Hawaii 
Hochi was listed as Democratic (the only 
out-and-out Democratic daily) and radical. 
The cartoons and editorials were reported as 
particularly good. The other Japanese paper, 
the Nippu Jiji, was listed as conservative and 
independent, fair in its presentation, al- 
though not always featuring the best type of 
news. 


After the completion of the project the 
conclusions were found to be important 
guides to the work of the social science and 
newswriting classes. References to the find- 
ings were made from time to time. The 
Christian Science Monitor was used to a 
greater extent as a source. When Mr. 
Hearst’s activities brought him into promi- 
nence in our local papers, the boys were in- 
terested and had more understanding of the 
issues involved. In political discussions the 
bias of certain newspapers was recalled again 
and again as evidence of a need for critical 
reading. 

Following the study, it has been felt that 
the newspapers are being more intelligently 
used at Kamehameha Schools and their im- 
portant place in American life is more fully 
recognized. 
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METHOD AND THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


WituraM B. Brown 


Secondary Curriculum Section, Los Angeles, California 


To write upon the relation of method to 
the new social studies demands among other 
things some clarification as to what the new 
program is to be like. Inasmuch as the 
present is quite generally recognized as a 
period of transition, a time of rather drastic 
changes, and characterized by little uniform- 
ity, it seems hardly possible that there will be 
universal agreement upon any one type of 
social studies as being most likely to meet 
varied needs of differing localities through- 
out the country. In fact in some ways it ap- 
pears that setting up new social studies pro- 
grams and devising ingenious arrangements 
of all school subjects around the social 
studies has become the major indoor pur- 
suit of state, county, and local curriculum 
groups. In some cases this appears to be a 
rather meaningless re-judging of topics and 
content; in others, it involves some very fun- 
damental and far-reaching improvements. 

I will attempt to point out some essentials 
and indicate to some extent the ways in 
which method and content may be consid- 
ered at the present time. One view is to 
accept methodology largely as a means of 
enriching and vitalizing well-established spe- 
cialized courses in history, geography, civics, 
and the like. Good classroom procedures 
are mainly a means of aiding the pupil to ac- 
quire organized social science subject matter 
considered worth while in itself. Contrasted 
with this conservative view is the newer 
practice—at least fairly new to secondary 
schools—of considering methodology as all- 
important in itself. How the pupil thinks 


is of significance, not what he thinks. Ac- 
cording to this view, which is rather widely 
held among many progressive groups, the 
activity is an end in itself rather than a 
means to other goals. Here the emphasis is 
placed on procedures and situations provid- 
ing for the development of initiative, per- 
sistence, codperation and group-mindedness. 
Any activity which will develop these char- 
acter traits is considered worth while, regard- 
less of grade level or relation to other fields 
and organized subject matter. This view re- 
fuses to concede the desirability of a planned 
logical sequence. It even admits the possi- 
bility and feasibility of teaching a unit, such 
as one on transportation, in every grade from 
nursery school through junior college if this 
will provide challenging activities at the vari- 
ous levels. Such an approach further places 
great reliance upon the local initiative and 
ability of each classroom teacher. It is our 
feeling that this is perhaps less successful 
than often anticipated, unless teachers are of 
superior ability and teaching under un- 
usually favorable circumstances. 

A recent critic, D. E. Lawson, opposes this 
approach to the social studies, stating as fol- 
lows: 


The theory of the activists has found its 
most fertile soil in the field of the social 
studies. To other subjects may be left the 
task of imparting the “fundamental tools of 
learning”; but in the social subjects the 
teachers become ardent advocates of a sort of 
educational laissez faire. They fail to realize 
that, through an orderly understanding, 
certain sequentially related facts in history, 
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geography, civics, and literature are, by 
virtue of their cause-effect relationships, 
enabled to provide what we might term 
subject tools of learning for these fields.’ 


A third point of view, and to many a prac- 
tical and sound position, regards subject 
matter and method as of equal significance. 
What to teach and how to teach are insepa- 
rable parts of one and the same thing. They 
cannot be considered in isolation. Such a 
view recognizes the need for an organized, 
planned scope and sequence with the 
method and content woven together as the 
woof and warp of the curriculum. This re- 
quires a well-developed plan of organization, 
a program of objectives, and a carefully ar- 
ticulated sequence of social studies for all 
grades, an established curriculum which will 
have a certain validity for all parts of the na- 
tion. I quote Dr. Beard in support of this 
position : 

This age of free-for-all tinkering with the 
social studies curriculum seems about to 
draw to a close. Something more funda- 
mental, something more relevant to the 
great problems of national life, is required 
by the crisis in thought and economy in 
which we find ourselves. Local anarchy in 
curriculum-making has been vivifying and 
important, but it is not enough. The uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools, the teaching 
profession from top to bottom, all public 
spirited citizens interested in the rdle of 
education in society face the task of form- 
ulating a social philosophy appropriate to 
our present situation; for, in the absence of 
any controlling philosophy or orientation, 
the selection of materials and the application 
of methods proceed without guidance, and 
degenerate into sterile and bewildering 
fragments and formalities—the signs and 
symbols of intellectual and moral decay.” 


From this viewpoint the social studies are 
recognized as one of the broad functional 
fields of knowledge in which all young peo- 


1 Lawson, D. E., “Method and Textbooks or Free Activity?” 


cember, 1935. 
Beard, Charles A., Social Frontier, December, 1935. 
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ple should have continuous experiences 
throughout their elementary and secondary 
years. The specialized academic social scj- 
ences are not considered as necessarily de. 
sirable content to be used directly or in their 
logical order for classroom instruction, 
Rather is the view held that enriching learn. 
ing experiences for pupils demands a type of 
social study which accepts contributions 
from several of the social sciences and or- 
ganizes these in ways most effective for mod- 
ifying pupil behavior. For instance, if this 
can best be done by a concentration of mate- 
rials from the field of history and geography, 
broadly interpreted, for the lower grades, fol- 
lowed by a study of contemporary problems 
in the upper grades, then such a program is 
worthy of serious and codperative develop- 
ment on the part of all groups. 

What to teach and how to teach of neces- 
sity must be flexible and subject to a variety 
of adjustments and adaptations in every class- 
room. These things cannot be prescribed in 
advance in any great detail. Formerly, the 
curriculum was rigid and the methods vari- 
able. Now both are variables, both are in- 
creasingly flexible, and subject to constant 
adaptation. Clearly this flexibility need not 
be sacrificed in a program based upon a 
definite scope and sequence. It should be 
possible to have a well-arranged, carefully 
organized plan for all grades and still pro- 
vide a variety of classroom activities and 
procedures to meet pupil, teacher, and com- 
munity needs and interests. 

In light of these considerations, there are 
three general principles which deserve more 
attention in present attempts to develop a 
more effective classroom teaching of the so- 
cial studies: 





First: Those methods* and materials 
should be given greatest consideration which 
provide rich opportunities for democratic 


Educational Administration and Supervision, De- 


8 By method is meant simply the effective organization and use of materials in the classroom. 
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participation of pupils in learning activities. 
Learning materials should be used in such 
ways as will provide the greatest possible 
chance for pupil initiative, group codpera- 
tion, and the undertaking of mutually help- 
ful enterprises. In this respect increasing 
attention is quite generally being given to so- 
cialized procedures, open forums, panel dis- 
cussions, symposiums, round tables, conver- 
sational groups, committee activities, com- 
munity projects, and other devices whereby 
the pupil becomes a real participant in the 
total learning situation. This does not 
mean that there is any the less need for 
teacher leadership. It means a leadership 
of a more subtle type, a leadership of sug- 
gestion, of helpfulness, of codperative learn- 
ing, and it means further a careful selecting 
of content which will make possible socially 
worth-while activities. Such is far more dif- 
ficult than formal methods of class instruc- 
tion by teacher domination with the super- 
imposition of a completely prearranged pro- 
gram of subject matter. 


Second: A teaching of needed skills, abil- 
ities, and essential information in as func- 
tional and creative a manner as 1s consistent 
with the learning materials at hand. All so- 
cial studies courses should be so organized 
as to facilitate this type of teaching. This 
necessitates well-organized units with a vari- 
ety of suggestions and specific procedures 
whereby skills may be effectively developed. 
The tendency in too many courses of study 
is to disregard essential skills and abilities as 
a protest against formal drill and memoriter 
learning. 


Third: Sound methodology requires a rec- 
ognition of diverse needs and interests, and 
of the highly individual character of most 
learning activities. This does not mean a 
full acceptance of the activity as a substitute 
for subject matter. It does not mean dis- 
carding the causal relationships inherent in 
the social sciences. It cannot imply that the 


child should entirely determine the content 
and method in the classroom. On the posi- 
tive side, however, it makes inevitable the 
need for many adjustments to meet varying 
needs. It necessitates a full recognition of 
the value of well-planned, carefully organ- 
ized, and highly selected social studies 
courses, of a program of instructional mate- 
rials greatly enriched, vitalized, and so ar- 
ranged as to facilitate in every possible way 
true learning in the field of human relations. 

To attempt to answer in a few words the 
question raised by the subject of this article, 
“What place has method in the planning 
and operating of the program?” it may be 
said that method has a most important place 
in the development of a more functional so- 
cial studies program, and insofar as there are 
a thousand or more differing programs in 
operation in this country, there must be an 
equally large number of variations in effec- 
tive classroom procedures. Method cannot 
be divorced from content. Good teaching 
grows out of an effective organization in- 
volving materials and learning procedures. 
In light of this we feel safe in laying down 
the following charter of rights on behalf of 
methodology: 


First: In setting up new objectives, new 
courses, and extensive civic purposes in our 
social studies program, full realization ought 
to be given at all times to the needs of the 
classroom teacher, the size of classes, the 
available supplies, the recency of textbook 
adoptions, the library facilities, and all those 
immediate factors that are prime essentials 
for good teaching. The dream of the cur- 
riculum specialist should not disregard the 
realities of the classroom situation. Too 
often is this happening at the present time. 
(We cannot heat the whole out-of-doors). 
We need to recognize the teacher as one if 
not the most vital factor, whether we are 
thinking of a child-centered, a society-cen- 
tered, or a subject-centered school. Strayer 
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and others, in their recent book, Principles of 
Teaching, hold that “The office of teacher 
may well be exalted, for it is the teacher who 
must, because of his insight, provide for the 
needs of each child committed to his care, 
and in rendering this service, provide society 
with its greatest asset, a truly educated hu- 
man being.” 

More consideration needs to be given to 
teacher training, teacher improvement in 
service, and to provision of those aids which 
are indispensable in the classroom. As a re- 
sult, the curriculum will quite generally take 
care of itself regardless of the formal or in- 
formal nature of available courses of study. 


Second: While it is recognized that the so- 
cial studies must be constantly oriented to 
present everyday life and problems, it is 
essential that the program have elements of 
stability and certainty, that purely transient, 
immediate, and fluid factors be not domi- 
nant, and that every effort be made to an- 
chor the content to those more enduring and 
significant trends of contemporary life. In 
planning a program of effective classroom 
procedures, teachers, parents, and pupils are 
entitled to a certainty of purposes and a gen- 
eral agreement as to essential learning mate- 
rials and activities. 


Third: Social studies courses should be so 
planned and developed that relationships be- 
tween social forces can be seen, that insights 
can be developed, and that understanding of 
fundamental forces in modern life can be 
better understood. This demands that the so- 
cial studies curriculum extend increasingly 
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into the heart of the community, that more 
first-hand experiences be provided, and that 
pupils be given every opportunity to observe 
intelligently and analyze fully civic life and 
human society as they are manifest on every 
hand today. 

And, finally, due recognition needs to be 
given to the value of method and order in 
developing proper habits and mental health, 
Children cannot live in a mental hodge 
podge. They cannot be the sole judges as 
to what is desirable for them, from hour to 
hour, from day to day, and from year to 
year. Lack of order means disorder, irreg- 
ularity, confusion, anarchy. Order means 
proper relation between in-school and out- 
of-school activities, between social studies 
courses at the various levels, between the so- 
cial studies and other parts of the curriculum. 
There is evidence of some danger at the 
present time of shooting all our guns at once, 
leaving no new experiences for pupils as they 
progress. We are also in many cases giving 
youngsters premature experience and taking 
the edge off of materials which are much 
more valuable after the pupils have become 
older. 

These suggestions are not intended as 
criticism of those worth-while newer prac- 
tices which are doing so much to liberalize 
the teaching in our schools. They are sim- 
ply offered on behalf of a more effective 
planning and organization of the social 
studies curriculum so that the children of 
all schools throughout this vast country of 
ours will receive the best possible training for 
democratic living. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF THE MATERIALS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES TO THE GENERAL MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Mary G. KELty 


Chicago, Illinois 


The mental development of children has 
long been the object of study by the psychol- 
ogist and the educational administrator, but 
few scientifically established data have been 
available until comparatively recently. The 
results of intelligence testing and the in- 
creasing number of growth studies, however, 
now furnish some foundations on which to 
build conclusions. 

In the view of the older psychology the 
middle grades were best adapted to memori- 
zation and drill; and reasoning was a func- 
tion that developed with adolescence. 
Through transfer of training, abilities could 
be applied in numerous directions. Such a 
clear-cut definitive philosophy of education 
made curriculum building an easy matter. 
The main objectors to the program which 
grew out of it seemed to be the children who 
were subjected to the processes involved, 
many of whom left school without even 
having been exposed to the content fields. 

This neatly systematized plan of educa- 
tion was completely disrupted by the spe- 
cificity theory, which held that a separate 
bond had to be formed for every learning 
act of every type. Transfer was, for the 
time, completely discredited—the few inves- 
tigators who still saw a measure of validity 
in the idea being unable to agree among 
themselves as to the form in which it might 
take place. 

In consequence, the problem of the school 
was translated into the hopeless attempt to 


choose from among hundreds of thousands 
of unrelated acts, those which could best be 
developed through experiences in school. 
Belief in this theory must be held largely re- 
sponsible for the discontinuous, haphazard 
arrangement of the curriculum during the 
early years of the activity movement. 

Soon afterward the final blow to the older 
psychology was administered by a series of 
studies which showed conclusively that even 
very young children can and do reason about 
matters which have come within their direct 
experience. 

Then the Gestalt psychology, with its em- 
phasis upon wholes, became popular. ‘It 
superseded the specificity theory as the spe- 
cificity theory had superseded the faculty 
psychology. In the field of the curriculum 
its influence led to a widespread protest 
against rigid compartmentalization of sub- 
ject matter, as well as to greater considera- 
tion of xsthetic and emotional factors, the 
education of the whole child, etc. 

Under the combined influence of the 
Gestalt theory and the demand for func- 
tional materials of present value, many un- 
solved social problems of a high degree of 
complexity were introduced as curriculum 
material for middle-grade children. One of 
the most extreme examples was a unit of ac- 
tivity on “The New Deal” for beginning 
fourth-graders, with emphasis upon the 
plowing under of every third row of cotton 
and the slaughter of little pigs. 
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The evidence * as to little children’s pow- 
ers of apprehending relationships, compari- 
son and contrast, syncretism and analysis, 
verbalism, judgment and reasoning, and 
abstraction and generalization helped to pre- 
vent this movement from developing too far 
along such extreme lines. But even yet one 
finds included in widely copied curricula 
such units as a study of cotton futures for 
the fifth grade. Grade placement is evi- 
dently a problem which still demands seri- 
ous consideration. 


GrapvE PLACEMENT 


Grade-placement of content is one of the 
factors involved. Under the influence of 
these successive psychologies, curriculum 
workers gave varying degrees of attention to 
grade placement. The older workers, fol- 
lowing the best light that they had, assigned 
to the middle grades either scattered biog- 
raphies or condensed versions of the same 
kinds of factual materials in social science 
that constituted the curriculum of the upper 
grades. Little differentiation in topics or 
method of treatment was attempted, except 
that the middle-grade version was shorter. 
As Henry Johnson remarked, these people 
assumed that “the way to make a subject 
easy is to say little about it.” All educators 
will remember the lists of products and 
places in the old-time geographies for the 
middle grades, and the four- or five-line par- 
agraphs about unrelated topics (mainly polit- 
ical and military) which constituted the first 
middle-grade histories, as distinguished from 
biographies. Memorization was the only 
possible method of attack upon such mate- 
rials. 

The progress of the groups of children 
concerned was geared to the average ability. 
The teachers knew in advance that the 
slower children would have to repeat the 
grade perhaps several times. And the only 
way to handle the brighter children, to keep 
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them out of mischief when they had com. 
pleted the assignment, was to let them do 
something else. 

The next advance was the recognition that 
children of middle-grade age possess an jn. 
sufficient background of experience to un. 
derstand certain phases of social science, 
Fundamental changes were made. Such 
topics as constitutional history, banking and 
currency, the tariff, and detailed examina- 
tion of elections were entirely eliminated 
from history courses for the middle grades; 
and social, industrial, and economic mate- 
rials were included. “History” came to 
mean an all-inclusive survey of man’s ad- 
venture on the earth, drawing its materials 
from whatever sources existed. Mathema- 
tical geography and the elements of geology 
were almost entirely eliminated from middle- 
grade geography courses and attention was 
focused upon man and his environment as 
interacting upon one another. 

In both fields emphasis was transferred 
from memorization to understanding funda- 
mental concepts and principles. A decided 
distinction was drawn between the types of 
experiences and materials constituting mid- 
dle-grade courses and those in junior high 
schools, and between the types of under- 
standings to be developed at each level. 
Within a given level, however, there was 
need of further analysis, as will be shown 
later. 

Extremists went much farther. They as- 
sumed that, since even young children can 
and do reason, they might as well reason 
about the nature of the universe. These 
theorists invoked the scientific studies of 
children’s reasoning as justification for their 
programs, without due consideration of the 
fact that the studies had indicated children’s 
ability to reason about matters with which 
they had had direct experience. Conse- 
quently, there are in use today some curricula 
which require a high degree of abstract 


2Given in The Historical Outlook, XXIV: 447-450 (December, 1933). 
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reasoning even on the part of children in 
the third grade. 

A glaring fault among these workers has 
been the practice of first devising a complete 
plan for the upper levels—that is, the junior 
and senior high schools—and then the sup- 
plying, for middle and lower grades, of 
materials to prepare for the upper grades, or 
putting into the middle-grade curriculum 
such materials as have been left over from 
the upper grades. Obviously the middle- 
grade curriculum should rather be founded 
upon primary-grade experiences, and should 
be drawn up with regard to the needs, in- 
terests, and capacities of middle-grade chil- 
dren themselves. 


RANGE oF ABILITY 


The problem of range of ability within a 
grade the chief problem today. Even when 
grade placement has been more or less satis- 
factorily arranged, so that there is continu- 
ous, cumulative growth without needless 
duplication or too vulnerable omissions, ad- 
justment in the social sciences has been only 
half solved. There remains the difficult prob- 
lem of providing for the enormous range of 
abilities within each grade. 

The results of intelligence testing on a 
nation-wide scale somewhat prepared educa- 
tional workers for a realization of the extent 
of individual differences. This is not the 
place to review the studies, but tests of spe- 
cial abilities, growth studies, and tests of rea- 
soning have all accentuated the range of 
differences—for example, Seashore’s noted 
illustration of one person’s possessing 250 
times as much musical ability as another. 

Still the classroom teachers were not seri- 
ously disturbed until the case was brought 
home to them distinctly and unmistakably 
in regard to their everyday work by such re- 
cent movements as the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Tests. Those results showed that over the 
state as a whole the average range of ability 
was five grades within each grade. (For 
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example, the “average” fifth grade contains 
not only children of “average” fifth grade 
ability in a given field, but also groups of 
sixth and seventh grade ability on the one 
hand, and groups of fourth and third grade 
ability on the other hand.) The average 
range within a given grade far exceeds the 
difference between the median accomplish- 
ment of that grade and the median of the 
grade above or below it in a given field. 

That the variation is particularly critical 
in the middle grades has been shown also by 
Professor Freemen’s finding (based on his 
growth studies) that the standard deviation 
increases markedly from ages nine to twelve. 

The widely adopted present-day policy of 
steady promotion of all children from grade 
to grade, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
“no-failure policy,” has rendered still more 
serious a situation which was already almost 
unmanageable. Recognition of that fact 
should not be interpreted as a complaint 
against the policy; studies of retardation 
point too plainly to its validity. But teach- 
ers and educational administrators need to 
follow through to the logical conclusion— 
ie., if all children are to move through the 
school system at an even rate, the curriculum 
within each grade must be planned to pro- 
vide for a much greater range in ability than 
has been provided for in the past. 


How can the curriculum make provision 
for such a range in ability within a grade? 
Not only is it necessary, then, to differentiate 
fourth from fifth and fifth from sixth grade 
curricula in order to provide for continuous 
growth and development, but it is also neces- 
sary so to organize the curriculum within 
each grade as to allow for an enormous range 
in ability and in rate and quality of growth. 
At the same time the practical necessities of 
the case call for uniformity, at least in the 
topic under consideration, in order to be 
administrable. These necessities must be 
faced by all curriculum workers, whether 
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they choose to call their materials activities, 
centers of interest, threads of institutional 
development, or subject units. 

Moreover, most educators are unwilling 
to organize a completely individualized cur- 
riculum for each child, because they feel 
that group participation and the interaction 
of minds have values to offer. Then there is 
the practical necessity of some group work 
because of sheer numbers. 

Some system of combined group and in- 
dividual progress is needed, built around a 
central topic, theme, or movement in order 
to secure a degree of unity. This principle 
in itself sets a limitation upon the central 
theme; there is obviously no advantage in 
choosing a theme for which a large section 
of the group is completely unready. Each 
unit of work chosen must also be capable of 
being analyzed into several degrees of ma- 
turity of thought processes involved, so that 
every pupil, whether in the -fourth grade or 
the eighth, can begin at the level of adjust- 
ment of which he is capable, and can ad- 
vance in his method of treating the topic as 
fast and as far as his abilities and his rate 
of maturing permit. 

A necessary prerequisite, then, is the anal- 
ysis of the materials and a clear understand- 
ing on the part of the teacher as to what 
constitutes the easiest stage in learning them, 
and of the successive stages of difficulty 
which will help to provide for the growth of 
the more advanced children. 


Susyect Units Buitr Arounp a “Core” oF 
J 


History 


The rest of this article will be devoted to 
showing how such progress can be managed 
by the average teacher in the average school 
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using subject units built around a “core” of 
history. The term “history” is here inter. 
preted i in its broadest aspects to include eco. 
nomic, geographic, industrial, social, anthro. 
pological, political, and literary materials as 
needed. This type of subject unit is not more 
rigidly compartmentalized than are activity 
units; but it differs from them in its vertical 
continuity—that is, in following a 
thought of historical movements. 


core of 
Thus it 
din for cumulative progress from grade 
to grade as well as for extreme differentia. 
tion within a given grade. Perhaps other 
kinds of social science units have worked out 
a similar plan of solving these two knotty 
problems. 

The first step’ is obviously to determine 
what constitutes the simplest stage in learn- 
ing a subject unit in history. This problem 
has been attacked both by social scientists 
and by psychologists. Professor Judd’s * con- 
clusion is that the first stage is “the ability to 
comprehend a coherent narrative of succes- 
sive events”—i. e., orderly sequential think- 


ing. Professor Freeman also suggests begin- 
ning with a simple historical narrative—i. e, 
a series of events occurring in time-sequence. 


Administrators have been accustomed to 
take for granted the possession of such an 
ability on the part of young children, or even 
to deprecate its development, but such studies 
as Piaget’s* show that child narrative is 
discontinuous and disconnected, that it pro- 
ceeds by juxtaposition, and that, if left un- 
guided, coherence does not develop markedly 
before the age of eleven. Other studies have 
shown that practice when begun in the 
fourth grade influences the ability greatly. 
A general review of the evidence on this 
question has been presented in recent num- 


2 A momentary backward glance is needed at the types of curricula usually provided for primary grades, so that the 


investigator may have some idea of the preparation which children have already had. 


In terms of the social sciences 


such preparation ge consists of direct experiences with the overt aspects of community institutions and the habit 
of working together. To be expected also is a greater or less degree of mastery of the reading process. The background 
of direct experience here postulated furnishes the basic concepts in terms of which vicarious experiences also cat 
be interpreted by middle-grade children. 
3In The Psychology A High School Subjects, pp. 456-457 (Ginn and Co., 19 
4In The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality ; Judgment and Reasoning 


27). 
in the Child; Language 
of the Child. Harcourt, Brace, 1930, 1928, 1926. 


and Thought 
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bers of The Historical Outlook and the So- 
cial Studies.° 

The social scientists came to the same con- 
clusion as the psychologists although they 
reached it by quite different processes. 
Henry Johnson ° analyzed the situation as 
early as 1915, when he pointed out that par- 
ticular facts relating to external conditions 
and activities are plainly the “A B C’s of 
history.” Therefore the first principle to be 
observed is continuity—action following 
action in consequence and time. He would 
choose in the beginning the narrative and 
descriptive phases for middle-grade children. 

The recent Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation came to a similar conclusion. They 
stated the appropriate field as “the evolution 
of American culture” but they did not so 
clearly define the stages of difficulty. 

Three of the most fundamental studies * 
of the interests of children of middle-grade 
ages have placed the interest in action and 
adventure high in the list. Such an interest 
would certainly support the thesis that a 
simple narrative of historical movements 
constitutes the beginning stage in under- 
standing. That opposition has developed to 
this type of program has probably been be- 
cause of the neglect of other phases than 
pure narrative, and because little provision 
has been made for advancing beyond the 
facts to the meaning behind them. Upper 
grade materials must not be simply more of 
the same kind of things that children have 
already demonstrated their ability to handle. 

Needless to state, the narrative should be 
tied up continually with present-day develop- 
ments, and should be illuminated constantly 
by comparison and contrast with the insti- 
tutions of the child’s own community. 

If it is true that emphasis should be placed 
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on action and adventure, one can but view 
with doubt the following of such threads 
of institutional development as farming, 
banking, communication, as such, by young 
children, though such materials can easily 
be interwoven into the train of action of a 
unit-movement. 

Now to return to the problem of provid- 
ing for a wide range of individual differences 
within a grade, practical experience and test 
results have shown that many children, even 
in the upper grades, have not yet developed 
the ability to advance beyond the simple 
account of what happened, presented as con- 
cretely and interestingly as possible. They 
are still in the first stage of learning. 

On the other hand many children, even 
in the fourth grade, soon develop the ability 
to follow a train of events in sequence. 
Their growth will be hindered if they are 
kept continuously on this plane. Even read- 
ing widely from many books in order to 
get a more complete picture of the action 
will not “stretch” their abilities sufficiently. 

They are ready to exercise the so-called 
“higher” thought processes of judgment and 
reasoning about the unit movement under 
consideration. They are ready to compare 
and contrast, to evaluate, to draw inferences, 
to analyze and synthesize, to formulate and 
apply generalizations, and even to compre- 
hend some of the simpler processes of his- 
torical evidence. 

These matters are not attacked in one, two, 
three order. Neither does the teacher wait 
until the children are perfect in each one 
before presenting any exercises in the others. 
Growth is gradual, but it is steady and cumu- 
lative if sufficient opportunity and guidance 
are offered. 

This type of program involves on the part 
of some one—teacher, supervisor, curriculum 


§ Historical Outlook, XXIV: 445-456 (December, 1933); Social Studies, XXV: 21-31 (January, 1934). 


In Teaching of History, pp. 44, 48, 49, 74. 


The Macmillan Company, 1915. 


7Uhl, Willis L., “Scientific Determination of the Elementary School Course in Reading,” University of Wisconsin 
Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 4 (1921); Terman and Lima, Children’s Reading (D. Appleton Company, 


1925); Bobbitt, Franklin, ‘The Wider Vision.”” Home and School Guide, Vol. XI of The New Wonder World. 


L, Shuman and Co., 1932. 
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worker, textbook author—the preparation of 
a graded series of experiences, exercises or 
problems, as well as readings based on the 
central theme and involving the processes 
mentioned above. Let us concede that the 
average teacher of today cannot be expected 
to take the initiative in this matter. Experts 
should offer help in some form. Perhaps 
printed or mimeographed guide sheets based 
on the readings can open up the whole field 
until teachers generally have recognized the 
possibilities and have sensed the lines along 
which such efforts may be directed. 

It is evident that pupil progress will be 
uneven and that results will vary in excel- 
lence, for growth takes place differently 
among different individuals—even among 
those who are ready to attack such problems 
at all. The results of such exercises should 
probably not be used in “grading” or “mark- 
ing” children (unless the reports are strictly 
diagnostic) nor should they be used as a basis 
for passing or failure. Rate of maturing is 
too variable. But these exercises can be of 


invaluable assistance in providing for ex- 


treme ranges in ability; they can help to 
prevent keeping children too long at the 
most elementary level in dealing with social 
science experiences and materials. 

The discussion so far has been centered 
about the development of comprehension, 
largely through direct experience and 
through reading from the printed page. 
The development of skills, however, is a 
parallel case. There is ample opportunity to 
develop skills in interpreting and making 
maps, in interpreting pictures, graphs, dia- 
grams, cartoons, etc., and in the use of books 
(index, table of contents, topic headings, 
references, etc.). The geographers* have 
pointed the way to a gradation of these 
skills; and the Iowa studies already cited 
have shown how little growth is secured 
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without specific consideration of the problem 
on the part of teachers and curriculum work. 
ers generally. A study of gradation of diff. 
culty is urgently needed, to be followed by 
definite attempts to incorporate instruction 
in those skills into the school experiences of 
children. Here, again, some will progress 
rapidly and some, slowly; but little more 
progress will be made than is being made 
now, until the whole problem has been 
thoroughly canvassed. 


What technique can be used in the ordj- 
nary classroom to adjust instruction to the 
wide range of abilities? Assuming that the 
curriculum has been skillfully constructed to 
provide for child growth from grade to 
grade, and that each unit has been carefully 
analyzed into gradations of difficulty in the 
many kinds of abilities involved, there still 
remain other problems (aside from the cur- 
riculum). How does this matter of adjust- 
ment work out in classroom practice? 
What technique can be devised to care for 
individual differences not only in reasoning, 
but at every stage in the complete process of 
learning? 

In attempting to answer these questions 
one treads on unsure ground. Investiga- 
tions have pointed out difficulties and educa- 
tional philosophers have pointed out goals 
with greater precision and clarity than field 
workers have been able to devise means of 
overcoming those difficulties and attaining 
those goals. Occasional studies have sup- 
plied conclusions well enough substantiated 
to furnish sure guidance—for example, in 
certain phases of the use of visual aids. In 
general, however, the best that can be done 
at present is to describe good practice which 
seems, in the opinion of teachers themselves 
and of competent observers, and from the 
returns of the imperfect measuring instru- 


8 See the Thirty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, The Teaching of Geography. 


Public School Publishing Company, 1933. 


® Anderson, Howard R., “Testing Basi: Skills in the Social Studies.” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI: 424-435 
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ments yet devised, at least to approximate 
the desired goals. 

Guiding the reading of those children in 
a group who are able to work independently 
has not presented great difficulty. The wide 
range of materials supplied them can be 
(and is being) graded or sectioned in a 
manner designed to challenge each child’s 
ability. Study-guide questions of varying 
degrees of difficulty help to provide for in- 
dependent growth, and to allow each child 
to develop his own standards of compre- 
hension. 

What to do about the reading of the lower 
ability group, however, is a problem of con- 
stantly increasing complexity and serious- 
ness. The lower groups in seventh and 
eighth grades have found some help in the 
use of books pitched at a middle-grade level. 
Certain administrators have attempted to 
solve the problem by postponing the reading 
of factual materials, such as social science, 
until the junior high school, with the result 
that the situation has grown more hopeless 
than ever by that time, the chance for im- 
provement has become smaller, and discour- 
agement and personality problems are ram- 
pant. There seems to be no escape from the 
conclusion that the solution lies in learning 
how to teach middle-grade children to read 
factual materials. The analysis of the nature 
of each unit, as mentioned above, should 
help, but an adequate technique must be 
devised also. 

Middle-grade teachers have found the ex- 
periential foundation laid by the primary 
grades of the greatest assistance in develop- 
ing comprehension. They have also relied 
heavily upon a preliminary conversational 
period in which parallels to present problems 
or local institutions can be drawn, and previ- 
ous experiences can be recalled, as means of 
orientation in the new problem and as in- 
centives to effort. In certain cases they have 
supplied the necessary experience as a back- 
ground for the new unit. 
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Following the example of foreign-language 
instructors in European schools, some teach- 
ers have told the story orally before the lower 
group attempts any reading. And then they 
have conducted the social science reading 
period as they would any class in silent read- 
ing, in order to develop the power of attack- 
ing factual materials. Naturally, the method 
of treatment, the style, and the vocabulary 
of the books supplied for children constitute 
by themselves the subject of an extensive 
investigation. 

Retroactively, visual aids and general con- 
struction and expressional activities help to 
throw light upon meanings and have a 
favorable affective tone. Setting the first 
standard of attainment at an attainable goal 
has helped; expectation has been geared first 
to the mere following of the narrative. 
Progress, however, is discouragingly slow, 
diagnosis is extremely difficult, and teaching 
the lower group children how to get thought 
from the printed page remains the greatest 
of the social science teacher’s problems. 

A discussion period based on the reading 
helps to determine misapprehensions and 
half-comprehensions and to provide for ascer- 
taining varying degrees in the richness of 
connotation of new vocabulary terms or con- 
cepts. Some children have associated only 
the most elementary meanings, while others 
have gone far toward discrimination and en- 
largement. Such a discussion, however, is 
an extremely difficult exercise to conduct; 
children participate in varying degrees and 
exhibit varying interest. At present there 
seems to be no “best” way of ascertaining 
exactly what meanings each child has asso- 
ciated with the basic terms needed. 

Adjusting visual aids to differing abilities 
has been equally unsatisfactory because of 
the dearth of materials in most schools. 

However, in carrying on the general ac- 
tivities (drawing, painting, construction, 
dramatization, writing, trips, etc.) associated 
with each unit, there is almost unlimited op- 
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portunity to provide for varying interests, 
talents, tastes, and degrees of ability. By 
working sometimes as individuals and some- 
times as groups, all children can proceed 
through various media of expression, as far 
as their capacities allow. In this sort of exer- 
cise there are difficulties in business manage- 
ment, but they are not the baffling and ob- 
scure types of psychological problems en- 
countered in children’s reading. Such ac- 
tivities as these, it must be kept in mind, are 
actual means of securing social science ex- 
periences; they are not merely devices for 
interesting or amusing children. On the 
other hand, they cannot take the place of 
learning to read. 

If the philosophy of the school allows any 
place for drill, the drill can be made an en- 
tirely individual matter through the instru- 
mentality of the same kinds of pupils’ guide 
sheets mentioned above. Each pupil can 
then work only on his own difficulties and 
can stop when he has reached mastery. 

To adjust test-exercises to ranges of ability 
is also a comparatively easy matter. Theo- 
retically, at least, most tests now in use pro- 
vide for such differentiation. In the plan 
under consideration two sets of test exercises 
might well be used. One set might aim at 
identifying only understanding or compre- 
hension. This simple type would allow for 
successful accomplishment on the part of 
even very slow children. Pupils would con- 
tinue to take only this test until their success 
with it indicated their readiness to under- 
take a more difficult type. 

The second type of tests in the more com- 
plicated phases of reasoning might perhaps 
be designated “exercises”; and children 
might be encouraged to attempt them as a 
challenge rather than with the feeling that 
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their “mark” or their “passing” depends on 
the results. 

Such tests in reasoning have not made 
great progress in the field of the social sci- 
ences, except in limited areas. One basic 
reason is that teachers do not understand the 
implications or interpretations of the sub- 
ject matter or problem that they are teach- 
ing, due to their own incomplete prepara- 
tion. Therefore, they handle it only on a 
fact level. Another reason is that the analy- 
sis of degrees of difficulty within each unit 
has not proceeded far enough as a general 
practice. 

Any consideration of the problem of ad- 
justment of social science materials to the 
mental development of children would be 
incomplete without a specific reference to 
the necessity of adjusting to emotional de- 
velopment as well. Space is lacking in 
which to attempt to deal with this phase of 
the problem, but workers everywhere recog- 
nize that it is a factor of first importance and 
that it will doubtless illuminate all phases of 
child development. 


SUMMARY 


To adjust the materials of social science 
to the general mental development of chil- 
dren in the middle grades, as treated in this 
article, workers must consider (1) curric- 
ulum-development from grade to grade, (2) 
the range of abilities included within every 
grade, (3) the consequent necessity of ana- 
lyzing the stages through which progress 
may take place within each unit, and (4) 
the specific techniques which can be used in 
ordinary schoolroom practice in order to ad- 
just materials to the wide range of abilities. 
Provision must somehow be made so that 
each child may progress as far and as fast 
as he can and yet keep his feeling of group 
membership and social unity. 
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[Author’s note——The plan here outlined is 
at best tentative. The details need considerable 
refinement in the light of basic principles. The 
important thing is the reinterpretation of meas- 
urement and evaluation in terms of the point 
of view of independent reconstruction. The 
instrument will undergo a series of revisions 
after it has been tried out in a school as outlined 
below. | 


One feature of progressive education 
which distinguishes it from other types of 
education is its emphasis on social recon- 
struction. Ordinarily the schools take the 
social order for granted and concern them- 
selves solely with preparing the pupils so 
that they will function most effectively in 
that social order. Progressive education, on 
the other hand, starts out with the hypothesis 
that the social order is basically unsatisfac- 
tory, and that it is the primary function of 
the schools, in codperation with other agen- 
cies, to engage in its essential reconstruction. 
On this problem of the place of the schools 
in such reconstruction, there are two con- 
trasting points of view. On the one hand, 
there are those who advocate that educa- 
tional leaders, in codperation with the lead- 
ers of other institutions of society, should 
determine the nature and direction of social 
change. Once the framework is determined, 
it becomes the duty of the school to organize 
its program so as to put over that framework 
to the pupils. In this case the pupils need 
only to reconstruct their habits, attitudes, 


and ideals in conformity to that framework. 
For lack of a better term, this arrangement 
may be called reconstruction by the pupils 
within a framework. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
insist that the pupils should be allowed and 
encouraged to look at the social order as it 
is, with a view to making individual deci- 
sions on how it should be reconstructed. This 
view may be designated as reconstruction of 
the framework by the pupils. In this case the 
pupils reconstruct their habits, ideals, and 
attitudes in accordance with a framework 
which they themselves personally accept. 
This article deals solely with this second 
point of view, and the basic considerations 
indicated below are intended to apply only 
to that point of view. 


A. Basic Considerations 


1. What is meant by the term “recon- 
struction of experience”? Any significant 
change in or reorganization of experi- 
ence, in terms of new meanings or 
insights, habits, attitudes, ideals, or stand- 
ards, “which adds to the meaning of 
experience and which increases the ability 
to direct the course of subsequent experi- 
ence.” 

. In what areas of life should reconstruc- 
tion be emphasized? In areas where there 
is considerable uncertainty, insecurity, 
concern, “storm and stress”—where con- 
flict of practices, beliefs, attitudes, and 
ideals is most in evidence, viz.: economic 


For the background, see the author’s article, “Measurement and Evaluation and Education for Independent Recon- 


struction,” in Journal of Educational Research for September, 1936. 


The author, who has been a classroom teacher in 


practically all grades, a general supervisor of a system which has over 26,000 teachers, and superintendent of a school 
ivision with nearly 300 teachers, is at present assigned to one of the Indian schools of Pine Ridge, South Dakota, for the 
purpose of testing the principles and hypotheses embodied in this article —Ed. 
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and industrial relations, religion, personal 
conduct, international relations, political 
and social relations, and the like. In short, 
in issues which are commonly regarded 
as controversial. 


. What are reconstructed? ? 


a. Habits. These may be very simple, 
such as promptness in returning library 
books or in attending classes, or they 
may be complex and elaborate, such, 
for instance, as the habit of suspending 
judgment until all available data or 
facts are taken into consideration. A 
change from tardiness to promptness, 
and an improvement from jumping at 
conclusions on insufficient evidence to 
careful considerations of the factors 
that are entitled to a hearing may be 
considered genuine reconstruction in 
this area. 

b. Interests or aptitudes. A pupil at- 
tending a junior high school for the 
first time may show inaptitude or lack 
of interest in mechanics, literature, art, 
or in anything that is worth while. 
His previous schooling did not impress 
him with the idea that it is desirable 
to cultivate interests in a variety of 
fields. After two months in the school 
he may show some inclination to work 
or to inquire about certain books that 
have been mentioned in class. This is 
just the beginning of reconstruction in 
this area. If at the end of the two years 
of his residence he has made special 
studies of the types of airplane in use, 
has made a collection of samples of art 
to reveal recent trends in this field, or 
has even written poems and short 
stories, it is beyond reasonable doubt 
that some genuine reconstruction has 
taken place in the pupil in his interests 
and aptitudes. 

c. Beliefs and attitudes. A pupil coming 
from a rural section is likely to have 
some superstitious beliefs and unscien- 
tific attitudes toward life in general. 
He may believe in a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Bible with reference to the 
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creation of the universe. After taking a 
course such as comes under the term 
“core curriculum” or “united studies,” 
in which evolution was taken up and 
astronomy was a part of the program, 
his belief in special creation might be 
very much altered. He might now give 
it up altogether, or he might be in- 
clined toward a reinterpretation of the 
Biblical language, so that the term 
“six days” might be translated to mean 
“six geological years.” If the study 
results also in the attitude of respect for 
evidence, as, for instance, the sort of 
evidence Darwin presented in support 
of his theory of natural selection, we 
may say for certain that there has been 
some very genuine reconstruction in 
the pupil’s beliefs and attitudes. 

d. Ideals and standards or points of view. 
In a study of economic systems in 
relation to social welfare, a boy in the 
senior high school may change his 
stand on /aissez-faire individualism to 
enlightened government control of the 
basic institutions of production and 
consumption, or he may go even to the 
extreme of absolute social control. His 
standard of value becomes changed in 
consequence from cut-throat competi- 
tion to genuine and intelligent codp- 
eration. He now takes the point of 
view of society as a whole instead of 
merely his own welfare and satisfac- 
tion. This change is reconstruction of 
a significant kind. 

Who should do the reconstructing? The 

individual pupil himself with whatever 

guidance the school can give or provide 
to facilitate reconstruction without deter- 
mining the nature and direction of the 
outcome of reconstruction. In the exam- 
ples given above, the student might well 
come out with a point of view exactly 
opposite to that of the teacher. Why not? 

What should be the criterion of success 

in teaching in this scheme? The extent 

to which it reveals the need for recon- 
struction by making the individual in- 


2It must not be assumed that reconstruction takes place in piecemeal fashion. The only point to separating the ele- 
ments is convenience and clarity of explanation. A change in ideal, or belief and attitude, or interest that is not 
translated into action, so that it will become a habit finally, is not a genuine reconstruction. In fact, we cannot separate 
these from action if they represent more than verbal reconstruction. Likewise, mere change in habit without correspond- 
ing changes in the interests, ideals, attitudes, and points of view of the pupil may just be routinary and unconscious 
accommodation to the requirements of the situation. This simply means that a genuine reconstruction in any area 
is accompanied by reconstruction in other areas or else conflict will arise among them. This view was expressed in the 
article mentioned in footnote 1, under the caption of ““The Unity of the Educative Process.” 
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creasingly aware of the conflicts and dis- 
crepancies in his beliefs, attitudes, ideals, 
and practices, provides basic and adequate 
background of information and skills or 
techniques or procedure necessary in ef- 
fecting reconstruction, and enables the 
individual to evaluate adequately the 
outcome of his reconstruction in terms 
of his expanding life program and in 
relation to the interests and welfare of 
society as a whole. The teacher is respon- 
sible in furnishing the means of recon- 
struction. The outcome of reconstruc- 
tion is the pupil’s affair. 


. What should be the ultimate goal of edu- 


cation for reconstruction? Continuous, 
independent reconstruction of experi- 
ence in terms of the emergence of new 
and expanding meanings and insights, 
interests, ideals, and standards, and the 
development of more appropriate skills 
and techniques of procedure that will 
enable the individual to deal effectively 
with life problems and situations, most 
especially with those encountered out- 
side of the school. This is what Dewey 
means by the statement that education is 
growth of a kind that promotes con- 
tinuous growth. 


. What is the place of measurement and 


evaluation in such a program? Primarily 
to promote reconstruction through meas- 
uring the success or failure of inde- 
pendent reconstruction, in specific areas. 
Testing and teaching ace aspects of the 
same process. We do not teach and then 
test, but test as we teach on the spot, as 
it were. A few exceptions to this rule 
should be mentioned, however. One as- 
pect of evaluation is follow-up work of 
former graduates and students of a 
school. It is hardly necessary to elaborate 
on the thesis that the student whose work 
is followed up does not receive a corre- 
sponding educational benefit as a result 
of it. However, it is also to be admitted 
that, in general, follow-up work is not 
pursued as an end in itself, but as a means 
of improving the work of the school. 
Judged in that light, the nature of the 
instrument is conceived of in such a way 
as to reveal specific shortcomings of the 
training that was provided. If, for in- 


stance, the students show that they are 
specifically weak in doing independent 


reading as revealed in their work in a 
course in education, the remedial work 
that is suggested by the finding will con- 
sist in training the students that are or 
will be in school to read and study inde- 
pendently. This remedial work, as well as 
the mere follow-up of the work of the 
graduates, would not in itself be edu- 
cative in its effect upon the graduates. 
However, the nature of the follow-up 
work is determined by its value in re- 
vealing the specific difficulties that should 
be forestalled in the students who are now 
or will be in the school. 


B. The Place and Procedure of Measure- 


I. 


ment and Evaluation 


Basically the purpose of measurement and 
evaluation is to determine the extent to 
which individual pupils are enabled to 
deal with new social situations by virtue 
of their increased ability to use concepts, 
meanings, techniques of procedure, to 
solve problems that confront them from 
time to time. 


. The emphasis in this case is on using and 


applying rather than on mere mastery 
and acquisition of specific skills, informa- 
tion, concepts, meanings, ideals or stand- 
ards, or even of mere use and application 
of these in social situations. 


. Since emphasis is on reconstruction, 


measurement should stress growing in 
terms of changes that take place from 
time to time in habits, skills, attitudes, 
ideals, or standards in their relation to 
basic social purposes. 

Fit the “test” to the child, not the child 
to the “test.” Every time the instrument 
is applied it should be modified and 
adapted to the specific conditions obtain- 
ing. Standardized procedure, administra- 
tion, scoring and interpretation are a 
square peg in a round hole. The term 
standardized is taken to mean an unvary- 
ing fixed procedure such as that of giv- 
ing and scoring ordinary standardized 
tests. It does not preclude the value of 
flexible criteria of evaluation which are 
indispensable in any kind of judging. It 
is true that we evaluate on the basis of 
certain standards which we often call 
criteria. These criteria cannot, however, 
be inflexible, and therefore cannot be 
standardized. 
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5. The procedure of measuring and evaluat- 


ing will consist briefly of the following: 
a. Determination of the basic areas in 


which reconstruction is to take place, 
together with specific situations and 
corresponding pupil behavior in these 
areas. Since not all situations are 
equally valuable in revealing the extent 
to which reconstruction takes place 
from time to time, we should have 
some criteria of selecting those that 
promise most in providing opportuni- 
ties for vital reconstruction. The illus- 
trations given under C and D below 
will show the application of these 
criteria. 
(1) Areas which show considerable 
uncertainty, imsecurity, concern, 
or “storm and stress,” i. e., situa- 
tions which reveal conflicts of 
basic beliefs, attitudes, interests, 
ideals, habits, and practices in the 
individual himself or in society at 
large; of situations which show 
the inadequacies of our basic pat- 
terns of belief and conduct. We 
frequently refer to these as cleav- 
ages in our civilization, the basic 
ones of which are: science versus 
religion, vocation versus culture, 
etc. 

Situations which not only reveal 

the need of, but also promote re- 

construction of basic beliefs, in- 
terests, attitudes, habits, and ideals. 

(3) Situations which show discrep- 
ancies between ideals, aims, pur- 
poses, or ends, on the one hand, 
and practices on the other. 

(4) Situations which are simple 
enough and yet adequate in re- 
vealing conflicts and discrepancies 
or in promoting reconstruction in 
the pupils. 

(5) Situations which are most promis- 

ing of corroborative evidence or 

which give rise to evidence that 
can be easily tested or verified, 

i. €., situations which are in some 

way connected with other situa- 

tions that were used or will be 
used later for obtaining evidence 
of reconstruction. 

Situations which reveal evidence 

that is relatively objective and ac- 
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curate. Validity should not, how. 
ever, be sacrificed to objectivity 
and reliability. 

(7) Situations which affect as many 
pupils as possible in a way that 
reveals their basic differences and 
similarities of reaction or in their 
belief and conduct. 

(8) Situations which stimulate maxi- 
mum reflective thinking. 

Determination of the status of the 

pupils in these main areas at various 

stages of their development. 


c. Determination of the extent to which 


the pupils grow or are growing in the 

direction of independent reconstruc- 

tion of habits, interests, attitudes, be- 
liefs, and standards, from time to time. 

Since not all growth or reconstruction 

is equally desirable, some criteria of 

growth or reconstruction are neces- 
sary. These criteria are applied in the 
illustrations in C and D below. 

(1) Mere automatization of a reaction 
(habituation) is not reconstruc- 
tion; therefore, growth to be 
genuine must show vital changes, 
readjustment, reinterpretation, re- 
adaptation, in the habits, beliefs, 
and conduct of the individual. 

(2) Growth must facilitate (rather 
than inhibit or stop) further 
growth in as many directions as 
possible. 

(3) Reconstruction should result in 
greater feeling of certainty, secur- 
ity, stability, and therefore happi- 
ness in the individual. 

(4) Reconstruction which touches the 
maximum number of “points” in 
the individual’s life. 

(5) Reconstruction which results from 
the consideration of as many fac- 
tors as are necessary in arriving at 
an intelligent decision. 

(6) Reconstruction which meets the 
needs of the individual’s expand- 
ing life program as well as con- 
tributes toward the welfare of so- 
ciety at large. 

(7) Reconstruction which contributes 
toward greater independence and 
consistency of beliefs and_prac- 
tices, of points of view or outlook 
on life—thus to enable the individ- 
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ual more and more to see life 
“steadily and see it whole.” 

(8) Reconstruction which renders the 
individual more flexible and adapt- 
able without being eclectic or 
vacillating. 

d. Diagnosis of specific shortcomings of 
pupils and suggestions for appropriate 
remedial measures. 

e. Determination of the extent to which 
remedial measures are effective in 
promoting independent reconstruction 
in specified areas or fields. 


. Except as indicated above with reference 


to follow-up work, teaching and testing, 
in general, should go on at the same 
time. That is to say, these two aspects of 
the educative process must be looked at 
in the light of the same point of view, 
namely, that of promoting reconstruction 
of belief and conduct. Any test that is to 
be effective and adequate in measuring 
as well as in promoting the objectives of 
the school must be planned carefully with 
reference to those objectives and in rela- 
tion to the actual school situations obtain- 
ing. The emphasis is not so much in the 
product as in the process, not so much 
in growth as in growing. If this be the 
case, the instrument should be flexible, 
that is, adaptable to the conditions of the 
school. It is possible to achieve this if the 
instrument is constructed according to 
such a plan as follows: 

a. Make adequate plans ahead of time 
concerning the purpose of the project, 
what to look for, possible interpreta- 
tions, procedures of diagnosis of diff- 
culties, determination of success or fail- 
ure of reconstruction, how to provide 
situations that will enable one to test 
or verify doubtful interpretations. 

b. Visit a school for a period of time and 
work with the teachers in planning for 
the specific things indicated above and 
in noting as one visits classes and as 
one confers with teachers and pupils: 
(1) Specific situations that arise in the 

classroom which are meaningful 
and vital to the pupils. Also, one 
should note situations outside the 
classroom that should be brought 
in because of their relevance and 
their greater promise of showing 
evidences of reconstruction or of 


promoting it than the ones that 
are brought out in the class. 

(2) Reactions of pupils to these situa- 
tions and to the teacher’s ques- 
tions or comments and to the re- 
action and comments of other 
members of the class. 

(3) Possible interpretations to be made 
of various types of reactions. 

(4) Setting up situations and using 
various available data and infor- 
mation about the pupils which 
will give further data and evi- 
dence on the interpretations made 
—this to secure consistency and 
convergence of evidence beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

(5) Noting evidences of reconstruc- 
tion right in the scene and making 
plans for obtaining such evidences 
as well as in promoting them. 
This is one place where testing 
and teaching are one and insepar- 
able companions. 

(6) Setting up situations and using 
various available data and infor- 
mation from records of observa- 
tion by teachers and parents, re- 
sults of tests of various kinds, and 
the like, that will enable the 
teacher to say rather definitely to 
what extent, if any, the pupils 
have made significant changes in 
their beliefs, attitudes, practices, 
points of view, and so on. 

(7) Making plans with the teachers 
for follow-up work for refining 

. and improving the plans with a 
view to getting better and more 
valid and accurate evidences of 
reconstruction in specific areas. 
The modified plan will be tried by 
the teachers and they will note 
shortcomings and possible meth- 
ods of eliminating these. 

c. Come back to the office and assemble 
the material in the form of an instru- 
ment for obtaining further evidence 
of supporting or corroborative nature. 
In this visit the second draft of the 
instrument will be made with teachers 
to be put in semi-final form later in 
the office. 

d. The instrument thus completed will 
be tried in other schools with the as 
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sistance of the person who is ac- 
quainted with it. Adaptations will be 
made to conditions obtaining. In this 
respect the instrument is of flexible 
nature rather than fixed and standard- 
ized. As stated above, fit the test to the 
child, not the child to the test. 


C. Concrete Illustration in the Field of Social 


Science. 
1. The situation and the problem. The 


following situation grew out of a 
class discussion in Shaker High 
School. The main theme of the social 
science class was “The Family in the 
Present Social Order.” Prior to this 
visit there had been discussions on 
general philosophies and theories in 
the development of the family and on 
the problems of family life in the 
Cleveland area. These discussions 
were accompanied or preceded or 
followed by field trips to centers of 
population—those for negroes, foreign- 
ers, or white Americans. Out of this 
discussion grew the problem of bud- 
geting of income in relation to stand- 
ards of living. The class was dis- 
cussing the factors to be considered in 
family budgeting. At the middle of 
the period the teacher introduced a 
practical problem which runs some- 
what as follows: 


A couple, just graduated from col- 
lege, have been recently married. The 
husband worked his way through col- 
lege and incurred a debt of $250. The 
wife was given a family gift of $1000 
on her wedding day. The husband 
has a job which pays $125 a month. 
Figure out the proper answers to the 
following problems as best you can 
and indicate your reasons in some 
detail. 

a. What should they set aside for rent, 
food, clothing, recreation, im- 
provement, and other expenses? 
How much should they save, if 
any? 

b. Should the school debt of the hus- 
band be paid at once in full, or 
should it be paid in installments, 
say, $25 a month? 


Uo 


Cc. 


Should the wife work to help pay 
expenses, or should she stay at home 
to rest and keep house? Assume 
that there is still the problem of un. 
employment among thousands in 
the city, which has a population of 
nearly a million people. 


. Should they decide to have chil. 


dren, or should they postpone the 
matter for a period, say, two years? 


. The above situation may be justified 


by the following criteria which were 
formulated earlier in this paper: 


a. 


1 This situation was actually observed in a visit to Shaker High School. 


It grew out of a class situation and 
belongs to the whole problem of 
family life, which, at present shows 
all signs of degenerating. 


. It involves other problems that are 


equally important, such as, per- 
sonal responsibility, economic free- 
dom, interests, attitudes, and stand- 
ards of right and wrong, and even 
the field of religion, i.e., whether to 
control birth. 


. It reveals conflicts of basic kinds, 


such as those mentioned in 2b, as 
well as gives opportunity for reflec- 
tion in these matters and conse- 
quently in basic and vital recon- 
struction. 


. The situation is a part of a larger 


situation as described above. 


. The situation affects all the pupil 


in class as shown by their interest 
in the discussion. 


. In fact, it can easily be shown that 


the situation fulfills most if not all 
of the criteria that are indicated 
above. 


. Specification of possible reactions. 
a. 


Possible reactions in 

Problem Number 1. 

(1) Most carefully worked out, 
considering various factors, 
such as, location of place where 
the husband works; the taste 
of the couple, including their 
philosophy of life, the health 
of either or both, what either 
or both have been used to con- 
cerning recreation, education, 


and the like; the chances for 


answering 


The writer based the outline upon his notes 


on his visit to one class in social science and his conference with the teachers and principal. 
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advancement, the likelihood 
that times will improve; also, 
consideration of sources of 
information as to family bud- 
geting, and many other fac- 
tors that should be taken into 
account in making a careful 
and intelligent planning of 
expenditures. 

(2) Evidence of tendency to take 
into account various factors, 
but the scope of consideration 
is quite limited to common- 
place matters, such as the cost 
of living in the community, 
cost of rent and transportation, 
and the like. Uses sources but 
mere working out of per- 
centages in accordance with 
some one’s suggestions in the 
papers. 

(3) Tendency to use a great variety 
of factors as elements to be 
considered; but there is no 
evidence that the outcome is 
guided by the consideration of 
these factors. The result would 
have been the same had the 
student not used or referred 
to them at all. In short, verb- 
alism prevailed in the con- 
sideration of the factors that 
were involved. 

(4) The student merely guessed 
the best he could without any 
guiding standards, and without 
taking into consideration vari- 
ous factors such as indicated 
in the first one. 

b. Possible reactions in answering 

Number 2. 

(1) Takes into consideration vari- 
ous factors, such as whether 
the debt is from a friend who 
needs the money or from a 
loan association, whether there 
is a chance to invest the amount 
at a profitable interest. There 
is clear evidence of desire to 
pay the debt at the earliest 
possible date, the factors men- 
tioned above and the other fac- 
tors not strong enough to 
cause postponement. In case 


poem SOE 


. 


(2 


— 


(3) 


(4) 


the debt is to a friend who 
needs the money, there is no 
hesitation in paying it in full 
at once. 

The student favors paying the 
debt in full at once without 
reservation, mental or other- 
wise. — 

The student favors paying the 
debt in installments from the 
income of the husband. 

The student has no inclina- 
tion to pay the debt right 
then. He reasons out that the 
couple being recently married 
are entitled to some liberal 
spending. 


c. Possible reactions in answering 
Number 3 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Takes into consideration vari- 
ous factors, such as, the wife’s 
health, kind of life she had 
been accustomed to before mar- 
riage, whether she was used to 
liberal income from her father, 
whether she had worked her 
way partly or wholly, whether 
there is some work that she can 
do that she enjoys and that does 
not tax her health, whether 
she wishes to pursue her studies 
at some institution nearby, the 
chances of advancement of her 
husband, and the like. 

The student favors a plan that 
the wife rest a while and let 
another person who needs the 
job have it. 

Favors a plan that the wife 
should work to help pay ex- 
penses on the ground that men 
and women should be made 
equally responsible for the 
expenses. 

Favors the plan of having the 
wife stay at home on the 
ground that it is the duty of the 
husband to support her and of 
the wife to keep house. 


d. Possible reactions in answering 


Number 4. 


(1) 


Considers various factors, such 
as: the health of the wife, 
chances for advancement, se- 
curity of the husband’s job, 
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the chances that times will 
improve, the interests or hob- 
bies of the wife, her career, 
plans for travel, whether the 
couple have dependent parents 
or relations, and the like. 
Favors postponement, say, two 
or three years, until times are 
better, so that the wife can 
help earn the living and save 
and invest for future use. 
Believes that it is not for man 
to control birth. It is God’s 
will and to deliberately post- 
pone having children would 
be a sin. 
(4) Favors having children on the 
ground that there is joy in 


(2 


— 


(3 


= 


quate command of appropriate facil. 
ities, skills, or techniques of proce- 
dure for reconstruction. The effort 
is genuine if the result of delibera- 
tion, and conflict of previous beliefs 
is the beginning of reconstruction, 


. It may be a case of going through 


the motions according to some fixed 
habit, ideal, or standard or pattern 
that is relatively fixed. It is hardly 
fair to regard any change in this 
direction as a case of reconstruc- 
tion even though it may result in 
some strengthening of one’s belief 
and conduct. To simply calculate 
amounts for rent, clothing, etc., 
according to some plan laid out in 
advance illustrates this point. 





children that cannot be got in 5. Examples of these levels of reconstruc. 
any other way. tion. 
4. Criteria for interpreting reactions a. In the examples given on pages 





showing degrees of reconstruction, 

degrees of intelligent flexibility, and 

the like. 

a. May be a genuine effort and suc- 
cess to decide and act intelligently 
by taking into account various 
factors that enter in. The decision 
and corresponding action is the 
result of deliberation and it may be 
contrary to the individual’s pre- 
vious stand on the matter. The 
decision and behavior is thus the 
result of conflict of patterns and the 
readjustment of such patterns in 
the light of conditions obtaining, 
present or expected. 

b. It may be a case of making one’s 
behavior and feeling look intelli- 
gent and sympathetic. In this case 
one goes through the motion 
although the decision was made 
long before. In fact, the device 
of rationalization is very often 
used to strengthen an ingrained 
belief. There may be some recon- 
struction of a kind, namely, the 
kind that is expressed by the state- 
ment, “I told you so.” If the evi- 
dence really supports an old point 
of view, the strengthening of that 
view may be very significant. 

c. It may be a genuine effort to be 
flexible, but failure to make the 
adjustment may be due to inade- 


126-127, the first reaction in each 
case seems to be a fair example of 
genuine and intelligent reconstruc- 
tion on condition that corroborative 
evidence is obtained that the act is 
not just the result of fixed habits or 
of blind manipulation of figures, 
and if further questioning of the 
student shows that his answers 
are the result of thoughtful con- 
sideration of various factors that 
enter into the situation. 


. The student who said that the 


couple are entitled to some liberal 
spending shortly after they are 
married, in justification for buying 
a car with the family gift instead of 
using a part of it for paying the 
husband’s debt, may be just ration- 
alizing and, consequently, very 
little if any reconstruction has 
taken place in her attitude and 
conduct as a result of the experience 
in discussing the matter of family 
budgeting. 


c. The student who shows real con- 


cern over the welfare of the couple 
but who cannot make an intelligent 
calculation of the relative amounts 
for expenses because of inadequate 
training in mathematics may be 
classified as reconstruction of atti- 
tude but not of behavior. If the 
case is verified later, after the stu- 
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dent has learned the necessary 
techniques of adjustment, then the 
interpretation is correct. 


d. The student who said that it is 


not for man to control birth and 
that therefore to control birth 
deliberately would be sin is acting 
according to a fixed pattern of 
belief and conduct. Likewise, the 
student who said that the couple 
should have children because there 
is joy in having them that cannot 
be got in any other way, may be 
acting according to a fixed standard. 
In both cases, if there is refusal to 
modify an ingrained belief or even 
to consider any change in the atti- 
tude in the light of the conditions 
that might obtain, then we can be 
certain that they are acting on the 
basis of fixed patterns. 


6. Procedures for securing “convergence 


of evidence.” 

It is to be stated in this connection 
that it is difficult to classify behavior 
according to the criteria mentioned 
above in view of the fact that we 
cannot always be certain whether the 
behavior or attitude is the result of 
reconstruction or is just a mere func- 
tioning of a fixed habit or standard. 
This is where we find the need of 
supporting evidence from various 
sources, and even here there are 
blind alleys which cannot be escaped. 
The wise teacher will be able, however, 
at least at the end of the year, to make 
an appraisal of the progress made by 
his pupils in reconstructing their 
beliefs, attitudes, standards, and prac- 
tices. In most cases, it is the behavior 
that is evaluated, no amount of test- 
ing of attitudes being wholly reliable 
in determining the real status of 
individuals in their social sensitivity 
to significant situations. If the result 
of the observation and that of a test 
of the paper-pencil type corroborate 
each other, then we can be fairly cer- 
tain of an interpretation—unless the 
student knows in advance that he is 
being closely observed. Indirect evi- 
dences from records and reports, and 
reports made by the pupils on their 


readings, expressive attitudes, feeling, 
and behavior in unguarded moments 
may be very significant in revealing 
degrees of reconstruction. But again, 
this kind of evidence is difficult to 
get without making the teacher’s job 
unbearable. To get convergence of 
evidence it may be possible to resort to 
the following procedures: 


a. Consult records that are available, 
teachers’ observation in and outside 
the school of the pupil’s reaction to 
life situations. The observation of 
other teachers may show that a 
pupil lacks social responsibility in 
various ways. ‘This evidence is 
significant if there is doubt about 
his stand on a specific point that 
bears on social responsibility. 

b. Make an analysis of pupil’s reac- 
tions in tests, exercises, or assign- 
ments that have been or will be 
given in an effort to get light on 
possible interpretations. Careless- 
ness in preparing a paper may 
corroborate an evidence about a 
pupil’s happy-go-lucky attitude in 
concrete situations. 

c. Set up situations deliberately that 
would or might reveal the pupil’s 
state of belief and conduct. Sup- 
pose that there is ground for reason- 
able doubt about an interpretation 
with reference to a specific case after 
careful survey of all available data 
has been made. The next step is 
to set up situations which would 
support or overthrow or give light 
on the interpretation. The situa- 
tion may vary in different cases, 
depending upon the nature of the 
reaction, the reaction made by the 
pupil to other situations in which 
data are available, and the like. 
Perhaps in the discussion the pupil 
has said something in an unguarded 
moment that might be very signi- 
ficant. This actually happened in 
Shaker Heights, when one of the 
girls expressed very strongly her 
disapproval of a plan to pay off 
the debt from the $1000 gift of the 
parents of the girl. That reaction 
might be quite enough supporting 
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evidence of an interpretation, such, 
for instance, as: Individual lacks 
moral responsibility and _ places 
pleasures before duty. 


. Get the pupil’s reaction to situa- 


tions that will occur in the future 
or recall the pupil’s reaction to 
situations in the past. Repetition 
of a similar reaction is a significant 
corroborative evidence. 


. Consult with other teachers about 


the pupil’s behavior or status. The 
art teacher, the librarian, the clerk, 
or even the janitor may be able to 
throw light upon the case. The 
transfer effects of attitudes, be- 
havior, interests, and the like are 
highly significant evidences of 
genuine reconstruction. 

Talk to the student about his case 
or about similar matters with a 
view to obtaining his side of the 
“story.” Often the student who 
has confidence in the teacher is 
willing to talk, listen, and profit by 
suggestions. 


. Other approaches naturally suggest 


themselves. The important thing is 
that the teacher will be looking for 
significant evidence that will throw 
light upon a valid interpretation. 
(1) The teacher should be sensitive 
to the responses made by the 
pupils in her class or in confer- 
ence with them in their un- 
guarded moments. Knowing 
what to look for, the signifi- 
cance of the pupil’s response 
would stick up like a sore 
thumb. 
He should be able to set up 
impromptu situations, perhaps 
by just a question, and get a 
significant reaction—a smile or 
an expression of displeasure, 
indifference, and the like. For 
example, he might ask casually, 
“How about using the $1000 
to buy a new car?” A decid- 
edly positive answer might 
show plainly the lack of social 
and moral responsibility. 
(3) But, it must be remembered 
that the teacher is to test rather 
than verify, and should be care- 


(2 


= 


ful not to put the pupil “on the 
spot,” that is, he should deal 
with the case fairly. Unmean. 
ing reactions may be spontane. 
ous but highly unreliable as to 
the actual status of the individ. 
ual. Unfavorable interpretation 
in such cases may be wholly 
unjustified. 


7. Noting evidences of reconstruction in 
specific areas. 
a. During and after a course of in- 


struction, or even during the pre- 
liminary state of determining the 
initial status of the pupil in various 
specified areas, there should be evi- 
dences of changes or reconstruction 
of reactions to specific situations. 
The teacher should be on the look- 
out for these evidences and be ready 
to provide varying situations to ob- 
tain as well as promote such evi- 
dences. 


. Knowing the status of the pupil in 


specified areas, or at least having 
some notion of possible status, the 
teacher should be able to set up 
specific situations to which the 
pupil can react in a way that prom- 
ises reconstruction of attitudes, be- 
liefs, habits, or points of view. As 
these situations are set up and as 
the pupil reacts to them, the 
teacher should note down the re- 
actions, and provide other situa- 
tions to further or modify them. 
This is teaching and testing at the 
same time. It may be a very 
simple question-answer situation, it 
may be just a facial expression on 
the part of the teacher, or it may be 
a very complicated situation involv- 
ing an intricate analysis on the 
part of the pupil, such as writing a 
book review or taking a test on 
interpretation of data. 


c. At various stages of the “game” 


the teacher should be able to set 
down typical reactions of the 
pupil on various situations so that 
he can determine the direction, 
amount, and quality of reconstruc- 
tion, if any, that is taking place in 
the pupil. Naturally, the situations 
vary from time to time, but know- 
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Case Strupy oF JaMEs WiLson wiTH REFERENCE TO THE GENERAL TRAIT OF DEPENDABILITY 








Degree of 
Dependability 


Initial Status 
September 


Stage One 
December 


Stage Two 
March 





1. Highly 
dependable 


James now feels, as well 
as discharges, his respon- 
sibility to his group in 
class or on the play- 
ground. James’ attend- 
ance record has improved 
lately as well as his rec- 
ord in returning library 
books. When he _bor- 
rowed a book that was in 
great demand, he returned 
it long before it was due. 
When asked about it, he 
replied, “I am not the 
only one that wants to 
read it.” Before this time 
he had not seen the other 
fellow’s needs. 





2. Fairly 
dependable 


James is not usually 
given parts requiring ab- 
solute promptness, al- 
though he is liked more. 
He is still inclined to 
give excuses when found 
wanting in preparing re- 
ports, but he is more de- 
pendable now. In last 
operetta he caused some 
delay in the program be- 
cause he was not ready. 
It was not entirely his 
fault, however. Fairly 
regular in attendance. 
Accepts __ responsibility, 
and decidedly better than 


in September. 





3. Dependabil- 
ity is doubt- 
ful 





James does not realize 
that his classmates de- 
pend on him to do his 
part, and does not 
care if told about it. 
Fails to return library 
books even if told the 
others need them. 
James tells things that 
are untrue to get by. 
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ing the areas of the specific situa- 
tions and the classification of the 
traits and reactions made, the 
teacher should be able to indicate 
graphically to his satisfaction how 
much change is taking place in 
individual pupils, or at least in 
the class as a whole. 

Table I, a simplified graphical 
representation of the hypothetical 
progress made by a pupil in one 
general trait of social sensitivity to 
significant problems is illustrative 
of the point made above. Many 
more situations should be presented 
and consequently more reactions 
should be recorded so as to get a 
reasonable convergence of evidence. 
A “scatter graph” of reactions can 
be constructed for pupils if time 
permits, but even a simplified repre- 
sentation will help to visualize the 
progress made by individual pupils 
from time to time. The “trait 
graphs” are no different from 
mathematical and statistical graphs 
from the standpoint of central 
tendencies. 


e. The case study analysis in Table I 


is very much oversimplified in order 
to show what might happen under 
ideal conditions. The case pre- 
sented is of only one trait and it is 
hypothetical in the extreme. In 
fact, data such as indicated would 
be dubious and “fishy” were they 
presented as evidence to show re- 
construction. What will likely hap- 
pen is illustrated in Table II. Pupils 
are apt to “travel,” not in straight 
lines but in zigzag ways. A pupil 
may be up the scale in one situa- 
tion and far down the scale in an- 
other situation of the same or sim- 
ilar trait action. He may be thor- 
oughly dependable in returning li- 
brary books, but undependable in 
his contribution to the class discus- 
sion; that is, he does not do his 
share as he has previously agreed to 
do. Or, again, he may be depend- 
able at times in returning library 
books and not so reliable at other 
times. However, if teaching is 
successful, there should be evidence 


of consistent direction of central 
tendency toward increasing and 
growing sensitiveness to the social 
implications of behavior and greater 
competence in the use of appropri- 
ate techniques by individual pupils 
and by the whole class. Accom. 
panying this, there should be in- 
creasing feeling of stability, satisfac- 
tion, and, therefore, security. 


f. An instrument of this sort fulfills a 


diversity of functions, namely: 

(1) Gives the teacher a measure of 
the extent to which the pupil 
is growing and reconstructing 
his experience as a result of 
varying teaching situations. 

(2) Gives the teacher a concrete 
basis for setting up situations of 
remedial nature to promote re- 
construction further or to avoid 
obstacles of reconstruction. 

(3) If the confidence of the pupil is 
held by the teacher, it becomes 
of great value for motivation. 
Pupil knows he is improving 
and the teacher is held as a 
friendly adviser. 

(4) Gives concrete basis for diag- 
nosis of specific shortcomings 
of the pupils and of teaching. 

(5) Provides a concrete basis for 
diagnosis of recording and re- 
porting pupil progress. 


8. Providing specific situations of reme- 
dial nature that will eliminate short- 
comings of plans for educating for re- 
construction in specified areas. 


a. 


The areas or aspects of behavior 
where reconstruction failed to take 
place should be ascertained from a 
certain study of the “trait graphs” 
with a view to making plans for 
adequate and effective remedial 
measures. 


. Possible reasons for the absence of 


reconstruction should be deter- 
mined specifically and possible re- 
medial situations set up and evalu- 
ated as to their effectiveness. 


“cD 


. Examples of “a” and “b”. 


(1) In the Shaker High School a 
girl, after having made some 
calculations of the amount of 
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Contribu- 
Trait: Returning| Prepara- | Interpre- | Response | Prompt- | tion to 
Dependability library tion of | tation of | to group | ness of class 
books reports data attendance] discussion 
Absolutely x x 
dependable x x 
x x 
Highly x 
dependable x x 
x 
Fairly dependable x 
Dependability x x 
doubtful x x x x 
Not dependable x x 
x x 























Note: The x’s represent single specific reactions to the situations indicated. 





expenses for recreation and edu- 
cation, said rather dramatically, 
“They should have waited 
longer before getting married.” 
It is doubtful if she would have 
been aware of this “social im- 
plication” before she had made 
the necessary calculations in 
terms of the various factors to 
be considered in budgeting an 
income of $125 a month. This 
situation, therefore, may be 
considered a remedial device 
for social insensitiveness to the 
situation that is indicated by 
the problem. 

One of the students in the class 
said, before the analysis was 
made of the distribution of the 
income: “Any couple should be 
able to live on $125 a month 
without the wife having to 
work.” But after the various 
factors had been brought out 
into the open, such as that the 
wife was used to a fairly high 
standard of living, that eco- 


(3) 


nomic instability is a frequent 
cause of divorce, that some of 
the income should be laid aside 
for improvement, for education 
of the children, and the like, 
the student was not so sure that 
he would consider getting mar- 
ried on $125 a month. 


Take a look at Table II, where 
it is shown that a pupil is 
highly inconsistent with refer- 
ence to dependability as a 
trait. He is way up the scale 
in two situations and quite the 
opposite in four other situa- 
tions. One possible explana- 
tion is lack of ability in the 
technical processes, since the 
situations in which he is un- 
dependable seem to involve 
some technical preparation. 
This hypothesis is strengthened 
by his reaction on interpre- 
tation of data. It is obvious 
that if this be the case, situa- 
tions for technical training 


should be provided. 
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D. Additional Illustrations of Social Recon- 
struction in Various Areas 
Table III suggests possibilities of exploring 
this field of social reconstruction. It gives some 
cues as to procedure of observation with a view 
to getting supporting and corroborating evi- 
dence. 


Tue Form, ConTENT, AND UsE OF THE 
Eva.uatinc INSTRUMENT 


The following are a few of the basic prin- 
ciples regarding the form, content, and use 
of an evaluating instrument of reconstruc- 
tion in the field of social studies, or any field 
of study for that matter. Other principles 
will suggest themselves as the instrument 
goes through the process of construction, use, 
and reconstruction. 


1. It is not a “test” in the traditional sense of 
the word. It is not something that some- 
one makes for someone else to use in his 
classes. Certainly, its function is only 
partly evaluation as indicated at the out- 
set. The instrument should promote as 
well as measure reconstruction. 


2. It follows that it cannot be standardized 
as to form, content, administration, and 
scoring. In fact, it cannot become a fixed 
instrument in any sense of the word. It 
should be as flexible in form, content, use, 
and interpretation as the organism itself 
is supposed to be. In short, the instrument 
itself should undergo reconstruction in 
specific applications quite as much as the 
reactions of the pupils to specific social 
situations should undergo continuous re- 
construction. 

3. Apart from suggestions of a general nature 
and examples of behavior patterns, reac- 
tions, possible interpretations, remedial 
situations, and the like, the “test” is not 
anything that the teacher can use ready- 
made as is the case with the ordinary 
testing instrument. 

4. The instrument is not intended for experi- 
mental research of the type that will en- 
able one to compare schools or classes. 
It is not intended to be scientifically ac- 
curate and precise. No such instrument 
can be possible or even desirable in a hu- 
man society, much less in a democracy. 
The instrument exists, as education in gen- 
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eral, primarily to promote growth in in. 
dividual children. It is not intended to be 
exploited by persons who are interested 
merely in getting facts and only inci. 
dentally in the growing boys and girls, 
Better be right than scientific and accurate. 
Translated in terms of measurement and 
research, this means: Better be valid than 
objective and precise. 


5. Any instrument of this sort should be 
made by the person who will use it with 
or without the advice of experts. In fact, 
the best service that an evaluation staff 
can render to the teachers is to make them 
finally independent in all aspects of their 
work, including reconstruction in concrete 
application so far as the teacher’s relation 
to the evaluation staff is concerned. This 
is only another way of saying what has 
already been said, that the testing process 
and the teaching process are one or should 
be one inseparable company. 

6. The construction, use, and interpretation 
that go with the instrument constitute a 
training device for the teacher quite as 
much as any in-service training plans of 


the best kind. 





ConcLupING STATEMENT 


It should be obvious that an instrument 
such as indicated above cannot be made in 
the office alone by anyone, no matter how 
thoroughly informed and competent he may 
be in the construction of ordinary subject- 
matter tests. The situation or situations 
should be true to the life of the pupils in 
school, and the reactions should likewise be 
natural. Besides, the spontaneity of the be- 
havior should be obtained and maintained. 
The person who should be responsible for 
this assignment must spend some time with 
the teachers of a school with whom he will 
construct the instrument. We can even go 
further and maintain that no test of progres- 
sive education can or should be made in the 
office alone unless we are willing to proceed 
paradoxically, namely, to teach progressively 
and test traditionally. This is what will 
happen if we merely refine old instruments 
to measure new products. What we need is 
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I. 


Example of a Situation 


Nature of Behavior Reaction that Would Reveal Essential 
and Significant Reconstruction 





In the discussion on family 
budgeting, one of the students 
says expressively, after finding 
out the inadequacy of the fam- 
ily income of $125 a month, 
“They should have waited for 
a while until they had much 
more income.” 


Had the teacher watched the student before the discussion 
of the family budget in this particular case, he would have 
known her initial status. If, like most of the students in 
class, she believed that “any couple could live on $125 a 
month,” and then after the discussion she expressed herself 
as indicated, and there seemed to be sincerity in the ex- 
pression, then we can say surely that there is a case of a 
dawning reconstruction of belief. To be certain that it is 
not just verbal, the teacher might follow up this case in 
one of several ways. One way is to ask the student why she 
thinks as she does on the matter. Another way is to con- 
front her with another problem that has some similar char- 
acteristics. If there is transfer of attitude and conduct in 
this second situation, we may be more nearly certain that 
the reconstruction is genuine. The real test, of course, is in 
real life situations, where the girl will be confronted with 
the problem of choosing her lifemate. It may also be said 
that if the girl talks about this matter with her other friends 
with a conviction such as she expressed, then that is another 
evidence of corroborative nature. 





nd 


. As a follow-up situation to de- 


termine whether reconstruction 
in the above case is genuine or 
merely verbal: 

A newspaper clipping is pre- 
sented to the class of a divorce 
suit in which a woman sues 
her husband for failure to sup- 
port her adequately because of 
an inadequate income. The 
amount of income is given and 
the number of children and 
other dependents are men- 
tioned. 





If the student in the above case does not merely jump at 
the conclusion that “this is another case of a woman want- 
ing to have another husband,” but looks into the case care- 
fully with a view to making calculations of the various 
amounts for expenses in the light of the standard of living 
of the family, and thus postpones judgment until she has 
considered both sides of the case, then we can say for cer- 
tain that there has been some genuine reconstruction going 
on. It may be merely on the level of vague feeling of the 
need of considering various factors, or it may be a case of 
real concern as to the social implications of behavior; it may 
be relatively temporary or it may be permanent; it may 
spread to other areas in her life, or it may just be compart- 
mentalized. Whether it is one or the other, the teacher can 
set up situations which will give the student a clue as to 
possible interpretations. Observation of the student’s re- 
action, interest and the like will help much in this case. 
The girl may exhibit so much concern that she browses in 
the library for books that will give her light on the matter 
of family budgeting. This will be evidence enough of a 
growing concern on her part. If she also makes a voluntary 
report in class of her findings that tend to verify her previous 
stand, then another evidence is secured. 
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Example of a Situation 





3. In a class in the Cleveland Mu- 


seum of Art, the students were 
taking up the problem of iden- 
tifying color effects by the proc- 
ess of arranging patterns so as 
to present contrasting colors of 
high intensity, viz., black and 
red. By observation it was 
demonstrated that the percep- 
tion of colors increases in clear- 
ness and intensity according as 
they are arranged in contrast- 
ing patterns. This experiment 
may or may not have any effect 
upon the pupils in their subse- 
quent behavior; if the teacher 
provides for transfer by suit- 
able generalization and appli- 
cation, he may get some gen- 
uine evidences of reconstruc- 
tion. 





Nature of Behavior Reaction That Would Reveal Essential 
and Significant Reconstruction 





The teacher should note changes in the pupils as a result of 
this experience. First in their dress, then in their choice of 
flowers for a bouquet, and in their arrangement with ref. 
erence to color combinations. If Mary comes to class the 
next morning with a problem about their living-room suite, 
with reference especially to the color of the draperies to be 
used so as to emphasize the color scheme of the furniture 
and the wall paper, we have the first stage of reconstruc. 
tion here. If as Mary continues she becomes more inter. 
ested in color contrast studies and notices evidences of these 
in the lighting of Christmas trees and the decorations in 
the downtown section, and if, as a result, she becomes more 
observant of the color scheme of her dress, then she may be 
said to be making some genuine progress in reconstruction. 
If in addition she becomes more tolerant and appreciative 
of the ideas of others that are different from her own, that 
is a genuine case of transfer and reconstruction of attitude 
which must be further developed. Reconstruction of this 
nature may be revealed in other ways, such as in the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward editorials in the newspaper that ex- 
press views opposed to hers. Tests that will reveal her re- 
action and attitudes in such matters can be set up quite 
easily. 








. In a class of sophomores, the 
problem of slums was being 
considered. Previously, a visit 
had been made to the slums of 
the city. At the outset a feel- 
ing prevailed among the stu- 
dents that poverty is an institu- 
tion which may be classified as 
an unnecessary evil. It is in 
part the result of competition 
and natural selection. Some 
prefer to be lazy, and so that is 
why we have slums. 





The matter was looked at from various angles, not only 
from the point of view of the people living in these districts 
but also from the point of view of business, education, re- 
ligion, and social welfare in general. The statistics of birth 
and death rates, the prevalence of communicable diseases in 
these areas, to say nothing of the frequency of crimes com- 
mitted by the “inmates” of this institution, were canvassed. 
The teacher notes an increasing concern among the pupils 
as expressed in their attitudes in unguarded moments, in 
their written reports, and in their conversation in and out- 
side of the school. He also notes that the books on the sub- 
ject are withdrawn from the library, and that the students 
write about them in the English classes in a manner that 
shows a growing interest and sympathetic understanding of 
these people. The students now are apt to blame it all on 
society, most especially the part that exploits the people, and 
on the schools that do not give them the right training. 
The convergence of evidence that is revealed by observation 
of various aspects of the pupil’s behavior outside of the 
class in social science warrants the assumption that the re- 
construction is more than verbal. If now the school will 
provide still better opportunities for the development of the 
social sensitivity that is thus created, the outlook is bright. 
Differences among the pupils exist, to be sure. Some will 
be affected more than others, but an intensive treatment 
would result in some significant change in the attitude and 
behavior of many of them. 
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aradically new instrument of evaluation and 
a new point of view of measurement, since 
we are dealing with essentially new philoso- 
phy and methodology of education. 

It follows from this that what we want is 
not a long list of highly specialized and com- 
partmentalized situations but a series of nat- 
urally related situations that grow out of 
relatively big areas. If education is to be 
lifelike, testing must be lifelike. We do not 
in life engage in taking tests on a long list 
of unrelated situations. 

It should also be admitted that teachers of 
only average competence, unless well guided 
and educated in this way of evaluating, will 
likely be lost in the intricate processes of set- 
ting up situations, making interpretations, 
and providing remedial measures. But we 
can say this of progressive education in gen- 
eral: What is wrong educationally is over- 
simplification. We make a simple job out 
of a very complicated responsibility. We in- 
terpret a living organism in terms of the 
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operation of lifeless machines. The same 
holds true in testing, progressively or other- 
wise. 

Granting that the job is complicated, the 
remedy is not to declare it as impossible but 
to explore its possibilities and educate teach- 
ers for it. As human beings we are educa- 
ble to a much greater extent than we think, 
and teachers are no exception if they are 
given a chance. Let us have a point of view 
of measurement that is consistent with the 
philosophy, psychology, and methodology 
of progressive education, and then let us be 
consistent in and critical of our practices in 
the light of that point of view. Progressive 
teaching and traditional testing are no 
Siamese twins that can sleep in the same bed 
without kicking each other out. The above 
plan is a modest attempt at consistency. 
Doubtless it has many shortcomings. It may 
not be workable at all. Az this stage it is 
at best hypothesis to be further tested and it 
should be so regarded. 











IMMEDIATE STEPS OF ADVANCE IN THE SECONDARY 
SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 





C. A. Harper 


Associate Professor of Social Science, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


In considering curriculum reconstruction 
on the secondary level, it seems that the con- 
sensus of opinion points to no drastic revi- 
sion. For some years yet the high school 
course of study will continue to be stated 
largely in terms of subjects. The traditional 
units as recognized by the accrediting agen- 
cies will continue to represent our major 
form of organization. There may be a con- 
siderable change in the subjects taught and 
in the content of the old courses. There 
may be an elimination of many of the old 
courses and additions of courses with brand 
new names and content, but it is highly im- 
probable that within the next decade the 
high schools of the United States will be 
willing to abandon the present general 
organization of subjects. It seems, then, 
that we shall still have a certain number of 
units required for graduation and a certain 
number of prescribed and elective courses. 
If we feel that this rather conservative posi- 
tion must be our starting point, we may be 
able to attack some of our problems very 
directly and effect certain changes that we 
feel have been long overdue. 

Among the changes desired, a great many 
seem to be in the general area of the social 
studies. In fact, the addition of social studies 
courses and the revision of what we are now 
doing seem to be, after all, the basic adjust- 
ment needed in our present curricula. Even 
though we maintain the traditional second- 
ary school organization of unit courses, we 
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should be able to arrive at a curriculum that 
would be quite satisfactory in meeting the 
major needs of modern education. Too 
often it seems that writers on curriculum 
construction have a desire to tear down ad- 
ministrative set-ups and establish new types 
of procedure without any very direct proof 
that therein lie the defects of our secondary 
scheme of education. These reformers are 
cunning enough to know that in an entirely 
new administrative set-up there will be great 
signs of activity and a certain amount of 
enthusiasm on the part of both the pupils 
and teachers, merely because of the experi- 
mental and novel nature of the arrange- 
ment. They do not seem to realize that 
the evolution rather than the revolution 
begins with an appraisement of the present 
situation for the purpose of determining 
what is essentially sound and what is merely 
machinery and has nothing particular to do 
with the outcome. It is not sound evolu- 
tionary policy to tear down immediately the 
whole edifice because of a few weaknesses. 

We are constantly reminded of that fa- 
mous town ordinance which decreed: “(1) 
A new jail shall be erected immediately. 
(2) The new jail shall be built of the bricks 
from the old jail. (3) The old jail shall be 
used until the new jail is completed.” We 
are going to have to use our old system 
continuously until the new is evolved. We 
must, by analysis, discover the first steps 
which are essential in the evolution of more 
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satisfactory curricula, and it is not at all 
necessary to visualize the ultimate goal. 
Very often, under the name of arriving at a 
philosophy basic to curriculum reconstruc- 
tion, the educational theorist begins to dream 
of a Utopia in which, first, a schoolmaster’s 
ideal system is envisioned, and then the 
proper sort of school for the realization of 
this ideal is projected. The answer always 
is in terms of absolutes, and yet, the theorist 
usually claims to be a pragmatist. He 
usually starts out by insisting upon the fact 
that we are living in a changing world, that 
there is nothing constant but change, and 
that the student must not prepare for life 
but must constantly live. After admitting 
very frankly that we cannot tell what is 
going to happen and that the best thing we 
can do for our students is to prepare them 
for continuous adjustment, our theorist then 
describes for us just exactly what sort of sys- 
tem we should have in the future, and just 
exactly what sort of curriculum (common 
experiences) the child will have to undertake 
before he may become qualified to take his 
part in this society. 

It is often very difficult to determine 
whether this proposed society is considered 
inevitable, or whether it is most certain never 
to be realized unless the school teachers 
become very alert. If our educational the- 
orists are merely trying to foresee the in- 
evitable and to get the schools in such a 
condition that they may more quickly fit 
into such an organization, our theorist is 
probably wishing for educators to camou- 
flage the fact that formal education is not, 
after all, as important as the American peo- 
ple now think it is. On the other hand, if 
our theorists mean that the educators are the 
Messiahs and have caught the perfect vision 
of the new day and must boldly seize the 
leadership in economic, political, and social 
life, they must do considerably more than 
assert to their colleagues such a supremacy. 
With the little real influence or leadership 
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these educators have, it is very doubtful 
whether they would be allowed to swing the 
public schools into line and unmolestedly 
to educate a generation of disciples in the 
persons of unsuspecting children. If they 
could do this—if it were possible to educate 
the children in the desired way without the 
leaders of public opinion and the determi- 
nators of our economic, political, and social 
order knowing a thing about it—in other 
words, if this whole business could be slipped 
over society, the wonderful results could be 
accomplished. Such a supposition, how- 
ever, is an admission that possibly the public 
doesn’t know or care what is going on in our 
schools and is probably also an admission 
that public education is, after all, not taken 
very seriously. On the whole, it seems to 
me to be much more satisfying and much 
nearer the truth to realize that we are doing 
a pretty good job of American education and 
that American education is of very real and 
deep concern to the public; that what we are 
doing has stood certain tests and that there 
is a very marked selective process which in- 
evitably eliminates the inefficient and useless. 
A good starting point for any of these re- 
forms is a feeling of the fundamental sound- 
ness of the structure which we wish to 
improve. Our attitude with our American 
curriculum should be that on the whole we 
have built wisely and have accomplished a 
tremendous amount that forms the basis for 
all future progress. It is not a matter of 
compromise, that is, of patching up an anti- 
quated and hopelessly inadequate curricu- 
lum, or abandoning what we have done and 
starting to build from the ground up. After 
this preliminary survey of our real achieve- 
ments has been made, it will then be time for 
an analysis to be made of our weaknesses. 
For quite a long time there has been a 
philosophical pessimism abroad in our land 
which is due largely to the realization that 
our social intelligence has not kept abreast 
of our scientific achievements. We have 
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been hearing for a long time about that well- 
known race between education and catas- 
trophe. We have also agonized over the 
well-known workman who tightened bolt 
number thirty without the slightest realiza- 
tion of the economic, social, and even polit- 
ical significance of the finished product. As 
educators we realized this situation, but did 
not believe that it was primarily a defect of 
our system of public education, nor that the 
break-up was close at hand. Our depression 
and its maladjustments came upon us as the 
fulfillment of the prophecy—the long over- 
due catastrophe was at hand. Breakdown 
was everywhere evident. On all sides the 
activities of the nation were paralyzed. Its 
most widely advertised points of efficiency 
were shown to be perilously slipshod. 

We had all supposed that if we had one 
thing in America that displayed real social 
intelligence in its organization it was our 
business system. Our educational system 
had always been reasonably humble, and 
had made no great claims to be a marvel of 
coérdination and adjustment of means to 
ends. Because educators had been long fore- 
telling disaster, and because there was a cer- 
tain humbleness in their thinking, our 
schools were, on the whole, not nearly as 
paralyzed as many of our other institutions. 
In a way the situation was somewhat a vin- 
dication of the educators, and was looked 
upon as the necessary shock which would 
awaken the public to a more wholehearted 
support of a new type of education. Here at 
least was an opportunity to clear the ground 
of some of the accumulated debris that 
seemed to retard the progress of the educa- 
tional stream. Here was a splendid chance 
to remove some of the things that were posi- 
tively harmful and to discard other things 
whose value was only traditional. This was 
the long-looked-for opportunity and un- 
doubtedly advantage should be taken of the 
situation. The danger is, as I have indi- 
cated, that in our feverish desire to remedy 
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defects and build better, we may so concen. 
trate upon demolishing that we forget what 
we intended to improve and allow the golden 
opportunity to slip. 

In curriculum making we cannot go be. 
yond the public. In fact, the public is an im- 
portant factor in the process. Now at last 
the indifference of the public was penetrated 
and it was chastened enough to admit that 
there had not been enough concern in keep. 
ing our educational system up to the needs 
of the time. However, we as educators 
should have been in a position to show that 
we were just ready to build along lines that 
we had long felt to be necessary, but were 
prevented from constructive activity because 
of the lack of the proper public sentiment. 
If this is our attitude, and we are really ready 
to build constructively and along the line of 
well-understood needs, we may be able to 
accomplish a great deal in the nation within 
the next few years. However, we should 
concentrate quickly and unanimously upon 
a few of our weaknesses and a few of our 
most pressing needs. 

Our prognostication, which we accepted a 
generation ago, namely, that our social intel- 
ligence had not kept up with our mechanical 
ingenuity, that we had machines, that we 
knew how to run them but not why or 
where run them—pointed clearly to certain 
weaknesses in the field of the social studies. 
Here is a point where everything seems ripe 
for reform. We are all agreed upon two 
general propositions in connection with our 
social studies teaching: 

1. Perhaps we are not using the right sort 
of materials—we are not getting the right 
sort of information and understandings be- 
fore the pupils—we have not sufficiently eval- 
uated the facts. Isn’t it queer that there is 
a great deal of dead material being handed 
out although we know that human affairs 
represent the topic of greatest and liveliest 
human interest? Why should our work in 
history be notoriously dry and uninterest- 
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ing? Although we realized that our his- 
tory, being the collective memory of our peo- 
ple, was just as important to society as the 
individual memory is to the private citizen, 
yet we Were continuing to teach trivial de- 
tails and unrelated facts that could have no 
possible bearing upon the present. Although 
we talked about the absolute necessity of in- 
cluding social and economic material in our 
history, we were nevertheless sticking just 
as closely as ever to the bare political skeleton 
of the past. Our economics, sociology, and 
civics were still structural skeletons or ab- 
stract theories. We all realized that rich, 
vital, and significant materials were available 
and could be gotten into shape for curricular 
purposes. Here is a direct need for codpera- 
tive action and for the use of all of the re- 
sources which we can possibly find or make 
available. The teachers are crying for mate- 
rials. Never in educational history was there 
atime more opportune than the present for 
completely routing the old textbooks and the 
textbook fact recitation. 

2. Besides the need for better materials 
there is also a long-felt need for direct effort 
to promote the skills and attitudes that are 
essential to living in the twentieth century 
world. There are undoubtedly certain 
rather well-understood mind-sets, emotional 
slants, attitudes, and ideals that are charac- 
teristic of the American citizen who is fully 
qualified to take his place in American de- 
mocracy. These attitudes are somewhat com- 
parable to the attitudes which have brought 
us such overwhelming success in the fields 
of the application of natural science. As far 
as material objects are concerned, we have 
advanced or evolved to the stage of scientific 
approach, but in the field of human rela- 
tions we are still in the stage of magic, super- 
stition, and miracle. We need the same ob- 
jectivity, the same experimental attitude, the 
same insistence upon checking results, the 
same confidence in those who have a right 
to be called experts in the field of social sci- 
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ence as we have in the field of the physical 
sciences. Open-mindedness, toleration, sus- 
pended judgment, critical attitude, ideal of 
truth seeking, historical-mindedness—all are 
desirable attitudes that must be outcomes of 
our social studies teaching. I believe that 
we can set these up as objectives and pro- 
ceed consciously to work toward them. I do 
not think, however, that we will do much by 
merely prayerfully hoping to achieve them 
by incident or accident. The experiences 
that are necessary for the individual child to 
pass through in order that he may possess 
these ideals constitute the individual curric- 
ulum. If we keep our minds constantly 
upon the desired ends and develop a tech- 
nique of testing for these desirable outcomes, 
we may be able to give the child this neces- 
sary individual curriculm without seriously 
interrupting or disturbing our existing ad- 
ministrative set-up. 

There are also a number of very definite 
techniques or skills which we must teach 
directly. All of the desirable attitudes in the 
world will not produce efficiency without 
the accompanying skills. How to find facts, 
how to evaluate them, how to arrange them, 
how to conclude from them, how to present 
them, and how to apply them—all of these 
are definitely teachable skills. How to con- 
duct debates, discussion groups, committees, 
public meetings, balloting, etc., are other 
skills imperatively needed in modern democ- 
racy. 

If we need more time to get this new mate- 
rial—these essential attitudes and these in- 
dispensable skills—across to the children, 
then we have the undeniable right to elim- 
inate any less important studies which con- 
flict with this end. If we are substantially 
agreed that our main educational weakness 
is in this area of the social studies, the coast is 
cleared for such additions as are so evidently 
demanded. 

To summarize: (1) We are in a splendid 
position to receive the backing of the public 
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for curricular reform, providing we are 
ready to build constructively and are reason- 
ably agreed upon much-needed reform. 

(2) The major area for curriculum recon- 
struction seems to be in the field of the social 
studies. 

(3) We are in dire need of large amounts 
of new, rich, vital modern material of in- 
struction. 

(4) There are certain skills basic to suc- 
cessful participation in democracy. These 
skills are teachable and must be definitely 
provided for. We may add, they are also 
amenable to a satisfactory testing program. 
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(5) There are certain attitudes and ideals 
which constitute the essential urge to effic. 
ent twentieth century living. Among these 
are the development of civic interests and 
attitudes, the creation of a sensitivity to sig. 
nificant social problems, and, above all, the 
development of a critical but tolerant atti. 
tude. 

In conclusion, it is the belief of the writer 
that with the proper vigorous attitude along 
the lines suggested, our secondary curric- 
ulum problem would be advanced the first 
long forward step. 


ARE CLUBS DESIRABLE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL? 


Cart H. Kumpr 


Principal, Amherst School District No. 13, Eggertsville, New York 


The ready acceptance, hence swift spread, 
of the modern club program as it is now 
known is perhaps unequaled by any other 
educational phenomenon in the post war era. 
Having its inception in the growth of the 
junior high school movement, it soon spread 
to the senior high school. There it displaced 
the outmoded “Lit” club and other clubs of 
such general nature which had done their 
best in their day to provide the social life of 
the campus. 

Many articles have been written concern- 
ing the purposes and values of this new type 
of club program. Fretwell at Columbia, 
McKown at Pittsburgh, and many others 
are spreading a knowledge of the benefits to 
be derived from such a program. Until 
now all or most of this effort has been ex- 
pended in behalf of the junior or senior high 
school. This observation naturally calls 
forth the query as to whether the principles 
embodied in a club program would have any 
practical values in the elementary school. 


Two and a half years’ experience with a 
rather thoroughgoing club program in the 
elementary school of which the writer is 
principal has made this quite a permanent 
fixture in the community. Not only is it a 
potent instructional instrument in the hands 
of the staff and the source of a constantly ex- 
panding universe of interests for the pupils, 
but its intrinsic worth is now recognized and 
accepted by the parents of these children. 

Beginning with an expression of the hobby 
interests of a few of our teachers, the club 
program soon became the topic of general 
discussion at staff meetings. From this came 
the encouragement of other volunteers as 
club leaders. The response was so good that 
all teachers of the intermediate grades un- 
dertook two clubs a week. This provided 
the opportunity of permitting all fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade pupils to choose two 
clubs and, also, of scheduling our clubs 
within the regular school hours. (Clubs are 
considered educational, hence a part of the 
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work the school is trying to do; so we sched- 
ule our clubs during school hours. If the 
dubs did not contribute sufficiently to the 
total education of the child, we would elim- 
inate them from the school entirely.) 

We got under way for the remainder of 
that year with an offering of seventeen clubs. 
Our special teachers of Art, Music, and 
Physical Education, who are with us but 
half the week, each sponsored a club in addi- 
tion to those sponsored by the regular class- 
room teachers. The program won immediate 
acceptance from our pupils and moderate 
interest from their parents. The enthusiasm 
was sufficient to indicate that the club pro- 
gram was with us to stay. 

Of course, we encountered many prob- 
lems. Certain clubs were in excessive de- 
mand; others claimed but few members. A 
few pupils became disinterested in the clubs 
chosen after the first few meetings. Other 
pupils, noting the enjoyment evidenced by 
their friends in other clubs, wished to change 
to these clubs. In a few cases a parent ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the club chosen 
by his offspring and requested a change. 

An awareness of the defects in our club 
program has made us alert to means of over- 
coming these disadvantages; and to a large 
extent we have effected some improvement. 
One of the strongest aids to our program 
was the inclusion of a study club on each of 
the days our club work is in session. This 
has taken much stress and strain from the 
clubs. Pupils who are disinterested, who 
are indifferent or pretend indifference, who 
become uninterested as the term proceeds, 
may find themselves transferred to the study 
club. Just the fact that we have such a club 
has surprisingly reduced the number of 
pupils who indicate disinterest or indiffer- 
ence. 

At the same time we strive to avoid any 
implication that the study club is a catch-all 
or penal arrangement. Pupils who misbe- 
have in other clubs are not threatened with 
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the study club. In more severe cases these 
unadjusted pupils are sent to the principal or 
to the teacher who is responsible for the 
club program, its organization, growth, and 
improvement. This conference may result 
in a new attitude of the pupil toward his 
club, a transfer to another club, or a change 
to the study club. 

The study club, generally, is a supervised 
study period. Outlining and summarizing 
are sometimes taught. Study habits are 
given special attention. Individual initiative 
is encouraged toward the goal of increasing 
self-responsibility for applying study to those 
features of their school work in which they 
know they are weak. It may be added here 
that each pupil who has chosen the study 
club is checked by a teacher or the principal 
to determine the reason. In many cases 
pupils of good ability or a variety of inter- 
ests are persuaded into certain specific clubs 
where many of them have found a lasting 
interest. 

We began our club program by offering, 
among others, one cooking club and one 
sewing club. The demand was immedi- 
ately so great that we had, during the first 
half year, three cooking clubs, two sewing 
clubs, and an embroidery club. At the same 
time other of our clubs had to be dropped 
because of a lack of interest, or they were 
greatly modified to insure a larger coinci- 
dence with the desires of the pupils. Ad- 
justments to fit the needs and interests of the 
pupils must continually be made and, of 
course, would differ for different years or 
different communities. 

Special equipment is not necessary to the 
proper functioning of a club curriculum. 
Our cooking clubs use the cafeteria. When 
two cooking clubs meet on the same day, 
they use the cafeteria alternate weeks; while 
one of the clubs uses the cafeteria the other 
is developing its menu, recipes, dietary facts, 
and whatnot, in the classroom, thereby pre- 
paring to make full use of its time when it 
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has the cafeteria the following week. An 
industrial arts club had no place to work. 
Its members secured some old lumber and 
built a workbench, with room for twenty 
pupils to work at one time. The dramatics 
club meets on the stage in the auditorium, 
the game club meets in the gymnasium or 
out-of-doors, the Girl Scouts meet in a room 
in the basement where their banners, prog- 
ress charts, etc., can remain relatively un- 
disturbed and where they can apply such 
touches as the hanging of curtains, the build- 
ing of a museum corner, and the like, which 
give the room that peculiar atmosphere of 
belonging to the club. In many cases a cor- 
ner of a classroom, usually that of the spon- 
sor, is set aside for the specific use of a club. 

Highly trained people in the special inter- 
est of each club are not essential. If they are 
well trained in the handling of children they 
are in possession of the chief requisite. The 
only other important factor is that each spon- 
sor be permitted to direct the club of his own 
choice. This item of choice will to a large 
extent impel the sponsor-to dig out the sub- 
ject matter necessary to supplement his own 
background and will foster in him a desire 
to make of the club a going concern. 

As the club program gets under way and 
grows in popularity, it will attract the as- 
sistance of more and more persons willing to 
act as club sponsors. This will provide re- 
lief to those sponsors who have only a luke- 
warm interest and, by lessening the load of 
the original group, permit a more thorough- 
going preparation for true leadership of the 
club sponsored. In our own case every 
teacher but one found a club interest and 
requested the opportunity of founding such 
a club at the beginning of our second year 
of club work. As a result our intermediate 
grade teachers, who had formerly sponsored 
two clubs, could now give their full atten- 
tion to a single club. The beginning of the 
third year found every teacher sponsoring a 


club. 
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By the last half of the second year our 
club program enjoyed the aid of four par. 
ents. Each of them assisted in a club of her 
interest. Subsequently two of these parents, 
who proved satisfactory in their interneship, 
were made sponsors of clubs and to date are 
quite successful leaders. This year saw the 
inclusion of one of our school board mem- 
bers as a club sponsor. This, among other 
things, serves to indicate that the club or. 
ganization has assumed a rather definite 
réle in the educational offerings of the school, 
We have found sufficient reason to believe 
that the club program will be retained in 
our school even though its manifestations 
may from time to time require altering. 

What advantages can be claimed for a club 
offering in a six year elementary school? 
The chief benefit, to our way of thinking, is 
an appreciable and much evidenced desire 
on the part of the pupils to come to school. 
If children like to come to school it is far 
easier for the faculty to get across its daily 
quota of knowledges, habits, attitudes, and 
skills, with a greater share of worthwhile 
concomitants. 

The possibility of the child, himself, se- 
lecting his activity is deserving of note in 
this adult-ordered world. Pupils who are 
undecided about their club interests are al- 
lowed to circulate among the clubs on the 
first meeting day of each half year to learn 
something of the total offering and also the 
specific field of activity in any individual 
club. Transfer from one club to another is 
permitted through the third meeting of the 
clubs. After that changes are made only 
through the club specialist or the principal 
in the manner previously described. The 
avoidance of a too free movement from club 
to club at any time during the year is to 
prevent the development of the professional 
joiner, the individual who joins anything 
and everything without actively participat- 
ing in anything. We wish, also, to make 
the pupils largely responsible for the results 
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of their judgments and decisions. Easy 
avoidance of an unwise choice will do little 
to teach a youngster to be more careful 
about a subsequent selection. 

Through the club program the child has 
opportunity for contact with a variety of 
personalities. If his own personality clashes 
with that of his classroom teacher, he can 
escape this contact, even though briefly, 
when he goes to his club. By contact with 
other adults the pupil may become aware of 
the real worth of his classroom teacher. 
The clubs afford an opportunity also for the 
youngster to continue with or return to the 
influence of a teacher who was formerly 
held in high esteem as the classroom teacher. 

More than one of our pupils has been 
turned from dislike of school and mechan- 
ical performance of classroom tasks to a 
feeling of genuine interest in the possibilities 
and opportunities offered by the school be- 
cause of a spark of interest kindled in a club 
of his own choosing. 

Another feature of our club program is 
the opportunity given to pupils to follow 
their inclinations. A group of girls came to 
me the last half of the second year and in- 
formed me that they had just seen a mario- 
nette show. ‘They wondered if a club could 
be started which would teach them how to 
make these marionettes so that they could 
give their own shows. It was not difficult 
to find a sponsor for a puppet club. That 
same year this club contributed a choice 
part to our school play. 

An important outcome of the club activi- 
ties has been the introduction, in some cases 
by almost imperceptible degrees, of the prin- 
ciples employed in sponsoring a good club 
into the regular teaching procedures of 
many of our staff. The approach employed 
not only by our teachers trained in a more 
formal period but even by some of our 
newer members has become more informal 
and natural. Class periods are conducted 
more nearly on the level of understanding 
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of the pupils. In some cases information 
acquired in the clubs is utilized in the class 
work, such as: science data, soap carving, 
painting, and the like. 

Needless to say, we have reduced the new- 
ness and strangeness of the transition period 
from elementary to junior high school. The 
functioning of the club program is not new 
to them when they enter the junior high 
school, hence they tend more quickly to 
eliminate in the junior high school the 
choice of clubs which will never have more 
than a passing interest for them. Our club 
program gives the pupils a taste of depart- 
mental organization in permitting contact 
with several teachers, thereby reducing the 
loss that usually accompanies an initial ex- 
perience with a more decentralized control 
of the pupil. 

Many assembly programs have come out 
of our club work. Through this means 
have come many of the associate and con- 
comitant learnings coupled with the club 
program. These club assembly programs 
have aided many pupils in selecting clubs of 
the highest potential interest without the 
need of quite so much personal sampling of 
the various clubs. The assembly program, 
in turn, heightens the interest of the mem- 
bers of the club in their own activities. 

To date we have given two or three plays 
in which every child in the school has taken 
part. For these plays we have received val- 
uable contributions from many of our clubs. 
The leaders in these plays tend to spring 
from the dramatics clubs. The handicraft 
club is invariably responsible for much of 
the stage property. The sewing clubs assist 
in making costumes. The art-craft club 
does its part in painting scenery, etc. Many 
times a club has a distinct part in the play, 
as in the case of the puppet club previously 
mentioned. 

The beginning of the third year found 
some fifty boys requesting handicraft. We 
had no men on the staff besides the princi- 
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pal, who had been sponsoring that particu- 
lar club. As the principal was sponsoring a 
boys’ cooking club on the second club day, 
it seemed that we would simply have to cut 
the original number in two and ask twenty- 
five of those boys to find their interests else- 
where. On second thought we felt that 
here would be a good place to try an experi- 
ment. ‘Two handicraft clubs were formed, 
one meeting on each of our club days. In 
the one club were grouped most of the new 
members and it was sponsored directly by 
the principal. Boys who had formerly 
been in this club were put in charge of the 
club that needed a sponsor and it met on 
the day the principal was directly concerned 
with the boys’ cooking club. This second 
handicraft club, sponsored indirectly by an 
adult, has accomplished as much as the club 
meeting directly with the sponsor. Enough 
cannot be said of the training in leadership, 
practice in self-control, and development in 
self-direction that have resulted from this 
club. In general, let us caution that we be- 


lieve an adult sponsor is desirable for every 


club until the principles and practices for 
the conduct of a good club are well estab- 
lished in the minds of the pupils. 

Once a year since the organization of club 
work in the school the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation has set aside a meeting at which 
the various clubs can exhibit their work. 
For the past two years the cooking clubs 
have made cookies to be served as a part of 
the refreshments at this particular P. T. A. 
meeting and that organization has reim- 
bursed them for the cost of materials. 

Another manifestation of the club pro- 
gram evidences itself in noon hour activities. 
Many times the dramatics club or groups of 
pupils led by members of the club stage plays 
in the auditorium during the noon hour. 
These plays often draw large audiences of 
interested pupils. The plays are student 
products from beginning to end. The only 
supervision given is that the play must be 


written in advance and read over by the 
principal, who, incidentally, uses this means 
to encourage these embryo playwrights and 
stage stars rather than blue penciling their 
ideas. 

Members of the game club can often be 
found in the gym, playrooms, or out-of. 
doors during the noon hour teaching the 
new game learned in the game club. 

Once the club program has been estab. 
lished, it is wise to provide a continuity of 
interest. I suppose we shall never find a 
time when enough girls to comprise one 
cooking club cannot be found. Therefore 
every effort should be made to have the 
girls’ cooking club as a continuous offering, 
Other clubs which we have found popular 
year after year are: sewing club, art-craft 
club, and travel club. 

Another principle closely related to that 
of providing a continuity of interest is the 
grading of club work. When more than 
one of the same kind of club is offered at the 
same time, one can be designated for begin- 
ners while the other offers more advanced 
work along the same line. If there are not 
sufficient pupils for two or more clubs, the 
work of a single club may be organized in 
a yearly rather than a half yearly cycle. In- 
stead of beginning from scratch at each 
change of clubs for the benefit of newcom- 
ers, in our case every half year, the work 
would carry through on a year unit basis. 
Where desired this unit could be extended to 
include a year and a half or two years. In 
this manner the flavor of the club is not lost 
through too much repetition. 

Looking at the club program in a general 
way, our experience with such a program 
has indicated that it is an asset in the elemen- 
tary school from many standpoints. Chief 
among these might be mentioned: 


1. The child broadens his social relationships 
beyond the limits of a single class to in- 
clude, at least, several grades. 

2. Pupils in the elementary school enjoy club 
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work and their parents are highly in 
favor of this type of activity. 

3. Clubs provide the sources of more and 
greater interests in school work. 

4. Clubs stimulate pupil initiative and judg- 
ment, and encourage worthy use of leis- 
ure time. 

5. Clubs encourage self-expression; they pro- 

vide the superior child with much sought 

for broadening activities while at the same 
time providing the unacademic youngster 
with, perhaps, his only school interests. 

Experience with clubs introduces more 

pupil activity and greater informality into 

the regular class work. 


ma) 


A good club program in the elementary 
school may be characterized, briefly, by the 
following points: It must (a) be flexible, so 
that it can adjust to pupil interests; (b) be 
broad and inclusive in its offering, so that 


the uninterested pupil may be cared for; (c) 
be carried on during school hours; (d) in- 
clude enough sponsors so that each one has 
but one club; (e) provide for the continuity 
of a club interest; (f) be graded in difficulty 
or challenge either by grouping within a 
club or, in the case of two clubs of the same 
kind, by making one the advanced and the 
other for beginners; and (g) provide large 
opportunity for the pupil to exercise leader- 
ship and assume responsibility. 

Though many of the results of a club pro- 
gram are, as yet, difficult to measure, the 
educational advantages we have realized in 
our more than two and a half years of ex- 
perimentation with this type of activity leads 
us to recommend its trial in other six year 
elementary schools. 
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I AM ALSO A SALESMAN 


I am not only a teacher, I am also a sales- 
man. My sales specialty is social studies, a 
line of products that includes some of the 
finest up-to-date “units” in the field. As a 
salesman I am fortunate, because I have 
thirty prospective customers who visit my 
office for a full hour each day. Since I need 
to spend no time in search of prospects, I 
can devote all my efforts to selling my prod- 
uct. 

My latest offering is a new unit on the 
formation of our Constitution. Three days 
before it is presented I advertise the event 
by displaying posters on a brown cork bill- 
board in one corner of my office. This ad- 
vertisement is made up of historical pictures 
and articles which “motivate” interest in the 
new product. It arouses the anticipation of 
my customers so that they look forward to 
the presentation of this unit. 

The day that the product is to be pre- 
sented, I have every detail of my sales “ap- 
proach” carefully prepared, for upon it de- 
pends my success in soliciting the “interest” 
of my customers and arousing their enthu- 
siasm. Because I know my patrons well, 
having studied their likes and dislikes and 
investigated their prejudices, I am able to 
appeal to every individual in my sales “ap- 
proach.” After explaining the product, I 
emphasize the “need” for this unit in the 
life of each one of my prospects, appealing 
always to personal prejudices and interests. 
To one I point out the opportunity this 
product offers for oral work, discussion, re- 
ports, and debates. To another I suggest 
the possibility of dramatizations. I indicate 
to some that they may prepare appropriate 


sketches and cartoons, while to others | 
point out that in the school library there are 
interesting biographies of the great men 
mentioned in the unit. So I exhaust every 
aspect of this product which will have some 
appeal for my prospective customers. There 
are, of course, one or two prospects whom | 
ignore, because they are seldom interested 
in any of my offerings. They are always 
the last to accept, but when all their neigh- 
bors have been sold, they will mentally place 
their signatures on the dotted line. 

My efforts do not cease when every pros- 
pect has been sold. I must keep them sold. 
Just as my insurance company continues to 
send me sales literature lest I lose interest in 
my policy and allow it to lapse, so I con- 
tinue to employ every device at my command 
to maintain the enthusiasm of my patrons. 
The advertising displays on the billboard are 
frequently changed to maintain interest. 
Realizing that a few satisfied and enthv- 
Siastic customers are the most powerful sales 
force that I possess, I permit them occa- 
sionally to give expression to their eagerness 
through original ideas that they have worked 
out. I encourage a competitive spirit among 
my customers, hoping they will strive to 
outdo their neighbors. Thus I exhaust 
every resource of a salesman. My sales “ap- 
proach,” my efforts at “motivation,” and my 
appeal to the “interests” of my thirty cus 
tomers are all utilized to maintain their en- 
thusiasm until this “unit” has served its 
purpose and a new one is offered. 

No, I am not only a teacher—I am also a 
salesman. 

WiuiaM T. GRuHN 
Principal, Simmons Junior High School 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
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SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


An elementary school which restricts its 
teaching to the classroom overlooks valuable 
opportunities for broadening and intensify- 
ing children’s experiences. The ability to 
play and participate in games is a valuable 
playground lesson. Editing a school paper, 
sharing in an all-school program with grade 
and room groups dissolved, the school bul- 
letin board, the Junior Red Cross, the 
“Christmas Toyshop,” and “Give a Thanks- 
giving Dinner” enterprises offer worthwhile 
learning opportunities. 

Ihave been especially interested in the edu- 
cative value of assemblies in the elementary 
school. Assemblies in high school are a rec- 
ognized part of educational life on that 
level. Assemblies have an even greater con- 
tribution to make to the children of the 
elementary school, who are just beginning 
to experience group living, sharing, codpera- 
tion, and tolerance. For several years I 
planned assembly programs with the chil- 
dren and other teachers in the school. These 
assemblies were always in charge of a child, 
usually the elementary school president or a 
temporary chairman. A committee of chil- 
dren, perhaps room presidents, should plan 
and arrange for the assemblies. There is 
danger that they may become too popular 
and occur too often. Care must be exer- 
cised that they are not so long as to be tire- 
some, nor so short as to prove disappointing 
to the children and not worth the disrupting 
of regular routine. 

A few assemblies through the year in- 
cluded awarding of playground certificates, 
installation of school officers, and introduc- 
tion of room presidents. Playground activi- 
ties, such as football and basketball plays, 
tumbling, and dancing are enjoyed. Some 


of our most satisfactory programs were 


the contributions from several rooms, one 
gtoup singing songs, another giving a short 
dramatization, and another group present- 
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ing a dance. Holidays were observed in 
various ways. This year we presented the 
Thanksgiving story, from the organization 
of the Puritan Church through the period 
of suffering in America and the first Thanks- 
giving. Each room depicted one scene of 
this story in its own way—dramatization, 
tableaux, and pantomime. 

One group had conducted a feeding ex- 
periment with four white rats. At the con- 
clusion of the experiment they showed at 
assembly how to handle them, clean the 
cages, weigh the rats and the food on metric 
scales, and how to determine the rats’ in- 
crease in weight. Fortunately the rat that 
had coca-cola and candy gained little, and 
the rat, “Popeye,” who had eaten cereals, 
green vegetables, fruit, and milk was the 
most alert and gained the most. The large 
graphs which were made to record this ex- 
periment have been used several times by 
other groups. All the children know the 
story. 

When a fifth grade finished an activity on 
pottery, they showed us all how to make 
dishes by the coil method’ and by casting 
with one-, two- and three-piece molds. A 
demonstration of how to prepare the clay, 
dry, fire, and glaze the pieces was given. 
Three exhibits were arranged, one exhibit of 
the pottery made by the group, another of 
pottery made by various countries of the 
world, the third of pottery made in the home 
state, Ohio. 

The first grade delightfully entertained 
the older children at Christmas time with 
“Santa Claus’s Toyshop.” Before the circus 
arrived, they presented the “First Grade 
Circus”—parade, wild animals, and clowns. 
The older children look forward to these 
first grade assemblies. 

Book Week programs introducing old and 
new book characters are stimulating. One 
book week program presented scenes from 
various books for the other children to guess 
the titles. 
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One fourth grade assembly was a display 
of electrical devices and equipment, and 
various kinds of magnets. 

Recently the third grade presented a cour- 
tesy program, showing consideration of 
others (especially of older people), expres- 
sions of appreciation, introductions of play- 
mates to one another and to parents, cour- 
tesy at a party and when playing at a friend’s 
house or at home. Though this sounds 
somewhat pedantic and adult instigated (not 
child centered), it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and appreciated in the auditorium, 
creating more favorable comment and ap- 
proval from the children than any other 
assembly I remember. That noon a first 
grade boy insisted on carrying an awkward 
package of Junior Red Cross materials for 
the teacher. It furnished the basis for a dis- 
cussion in sixth grade on courtesy. 

In several years’ work with children, we 
found one adult who could talk with chil- 
dren so that they understood and were 
keenly interested. This person was a re- 
turned missionary to Africa; second and 
third graders plied him with questions about 
animals and life in Africa. Most adults 
talk down to children or else talk over them. 
We tried ministers, college professors, and 
school officials, but none of them secured 
such attention as the missionary. 

Children’s assemblies do not demand the 
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letter-perfect polish which adults expect, but 
retain the learning values of creative group 
work. They give opportunity for every 
child to appear and participate. Participa. 
tion in school assemblies makes a valuable 
contribution to the growth of the individ. 
ual child. Development of clear thinking 
and good oral expression so that all may 
quickly understand, ability to plan interes. 
ing and varied programs, to anticipate dif. 
ficulties and prevent them, are some worth. 
while outcomes. Overcoming self-conscious. 
ness, cooperation and courtesy are concomi- 
tant learnings. 

The audience habits developed are valu. 
able—learning when to give applause and 
when to stop, tolerance of others’ ideas, giv- 
ing courteous attention and allowing others 
to give attention, and expressing apprecia- 
tion of the work of others. 

School spirit and loyalty, a unified school 
including both teachers and children, are 
built quickly through the codperative shar- 
ing and appreciation of the undertakings of 
one another. Interest is contagious; the 
learning of the activities of one group often 
generates worthwhile interests and activities 
in other groups. 

EstHer Dunnam 

University Elementary School 
Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio. 
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FOCUSING ON CHILD 
CONSERVATION 


The movement for coérdinating the ac- 
tivities of social agencies, which seems to 
have originated in Berkeley, California, de- 
serves its growing popularity. Los Angeles 
County has now the most complete set-up, 
and its example seems likely to be widely 
followed. 

There is danger, however, that too much 
emphasis will fall on the pathological. Many 
of the most prominent social agencies are 
remedial. The American Red Cross is a 
striking example. It rushes to the rescue 
when people are in trouble, but it does little 
to keep them out of it. The activities of the 
junior division directed to that end have at 
times been discouraged by the parent so- 
ciety on the ground that it is an “emergency 
organization.” 

Several states and cities, however, are 
working toward a genuinely constructive 
policy. Under the leadership of the Judge 
of the Children’s Court, Yonkers, New 
York, for example, has the beginnings of a 
codrdinating council that has enlisted most 
of the important social agencies of the city, 
such as the Department of Health, the pub- 
lic schools, the Charity Organization Society, 
certain of the Protestant and Jewish 
churches, and so on. 

Vigorous support of the movement is be- 
ing given by the Central Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. This organization 
has adopted a program that bids fair to pro- 
vide the basis for the unification of all edu- 
cational-social forces that is so badly needed. 
It holds that the aim of parent-teacher so- 
cieties should be not merely better homes 
and better schools but the conservation of 
child life through any and all means avail- 


able. It believes that by focusing on this 
objective adults will be led to self-improve- 
ment for the sake of making a more whole- 
some environment for childhood and youth. 
Adult education becomes, therefore, a prin- 
cipal interest of the Council. 

In the program for the current year, four 
important civic problems are to be con- 
sidered, namely: the budget, housing, the 
library, and recreation. Each neighborhood 
group will be urged to plan programs to 
deal with these topics, which are handled 
before the Council by experts. A series of 
classes for training in leadership has been 
provided for, and neighborhood councils 
will be organized as conditions seem to war- 
rant. These will be able to sponsor com- 
munity activities, with the school as the 
center and forum discussions as a promi- 
nent feature. 

Such a development is very promising. 
At a time in which the general tendency is 
toward dependence on a central government 
to do everything, here is a democratic at- 
tempt at self-help. It involves, however, not 
rugged individualism but codperation, and 
it deals with causes, not merely symptoms. 
Parent-teacher organizations everywhere 
should be quick to see the far-reaching pos- 
sibilities of a movement for codrdination of 
social agencies with conservation of child 
life as its aim. In the last analysis adult 
human beings have no other reason for liv- 
ing except to provide a new generation. If 
there is to be social progress, this generation 
must be well-born and surrounded with an 
environment favorable to healthy growth. 
In this sense all human institutions are edu- 
cational and may recognize their community 
of interest. The sooner they begin to pool 
their interests the better. Nothing but 
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thoroughgoing organization can prevent the 
waste of human resources that now results 
from ignorance, selfishness, and inefficiency. 


J.F.H. 


A GUIDE TO STUDENT COUNSELING 


Very appropriately a useful pamphlet on 
Student Counseling’ comes from California. 
The central feature is the “Adjustment Ques- 
tionnaire,” whose development, construction, 
and use are fully explained. The technique 
is adapted, of course, to high school and 
college students, rather than to pupils in the 
elementary school. It has been used also 
with teachers in summer sessions. 

The author contends that counseling re- 
quires reliable and significant measures of 
human behavior in such areas as school, 
health, social life, vocation, home, and re- 
ligion. The inventory he has built up has 
been tested by statistical formulas and found 
highly reliable. The Thurstone Personality 
Schedule was used in the first instance as a 
basis for the inventory. 


RELATIONS OF HOME AND SCHOOL 


A very helpful study of current philosophy 
and practice in “home-school relations”* has 
been made by Sara E. Baldwin, Fellow of 
the National Council of Parent Education, 
and Ernest G. Osborne, Associate in Parent 
Education, Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Of 
the two sections into which their report is 
divided, the first describes the relations es- 
tablished in six particular schools and the 
second works out the implications of the 
practices illustrated in the first part of the 
monograph. Miss Baldwin did extensive 
field work to collect the facts, and wrote the 
first section. Dr. Osborne gave the final 
form to the second. 


1 Student Counseling. By Hugh M. Bell. 
2 Home-School Relations. 
$1.00 per copy. 


> pe 10 or more copies, $.75 each. 
3 National 


ome Library Association, 
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Standard University Press, 1935. 
By Sara E. Baldwin and Ernest G. Osborne. 


ashington, D.C. Pp. 150. 









Among the striking features of curren 
practice recorded are study groups, educa. 
tional forums, recreation groups, unit oy. 
ganizations in which children, parents, and 
teachers all participate, the school as a com. 
munity center in a rural area, training for 
leadership. The second section ends with 
a forecast of a future in which schools gen. 
erally will be utilized for a wide range of 
educational recreational needs of both adults 


and children. 


IN HONOR OF HORACE MANN 


During 1936-37 the one hundredth anni. 
versary of Horace Mann’s coming to the 
secretaryship of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education will be celebrated. A small vol- 
ume entitled Horace Mann—His Ideas and 
Ideals* has been prepared by Joy Elmer 
Morgan of the National Education Associa- 
tion, in which are found a brief account of 
the man’s life and some excerpts from his 
writings, including “The Lecture on Educa 
tion,” “The Letter to School Children,” and 
many short quotations which reveal his ideas 
and ideals. 

In presenting this volume to the public, 
Mr. Morgan says: 


With human liberty at the crossroads and 
free public education the only sure safeguard 
of democracy, we need to turn again to the 
ideals of the men who founded our country. 
Looked at in this light, the life of Horace 
Mann assumes a new importance in the an- 
nals of American democracy and achieve- 
ment. From him as from Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln, we shall learn the true 
meaning of our national existence. From 
him we shall learn anew the central impor- 
tance of personal character and the necessity 
of paying greater attention to the general 
welfare. This volume is issued to help us to 
recover the self-respect and idealism which 
have been mighty factors in our meteoric 
rise to national greatness. 








$1.50. 
Progressive Education Association, 1935: 






$0.25. 
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There is also under way a project to re- 
-f produce, by photograph process, the 600-page 
-E Life of Horace Mann, by his wife, Mary 
Mann, which has long been out of print. 
-B This biography is now to be made available 
by the codperative efforts of those who are 
suficiently interested in the project to send 
-B in their orders in advance to the Horace 
Mann Centennial Committee, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. These 
advance orders will be filled about February 
15, 1937, at $1.00 per copy. After publica- 
tion the price will be $2.00. A circular and 
order blank may be obtained from the Com- 


mittee. 


RESEARCH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


Each year the National Conference on Re- 
search in Elementary School English pre- 
pares and issues a bibliography of unpub- 
lished studies in elementary school English. 
The committee assigned to prepare the bibli- 
ography for report in February, 1937, is now 
at work and will appreciate receiving infor- 
mation about such studies completed during 
1934-35 and 1935-36. Information may be 
sent to the chairman of the committee, Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 





HEADQUARTERS NEWS 








New Orveans MEETING 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction will be held in New Orleans, 
February 20-23, 1937. Two very interesting 
sessions have been arranged for Saturday 
morning and evening in codperation with 
the Society for Curriculum Study, dealing 
with the subject of the 1937 yearbook, which 


is to be issued jointly with this society. 
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On Monday, February 22, there will be 
panel discussions in the morning and after- 
noon on the following topics: Art, Social 
Studies, Modern Language, Evaluation of 
Work in University Laboratory Schools, and 
The Codperative Group Plan. Leaders and 
panel members are being selected and the 
complete list will be announced next month, 
together with the program for the general 
session on Tuesday morning. 

The luncheon meeting on Tuesday is be- 
ing planned by Miss Wilma Leslie Garnett. 
She promises us an excellent speaker. The 
setting will be delightful and the cost moder- 
ate. All members attending the convention 
will enjoy this annual friendly get-together. 
Tickets should be procured as soon as pos- 
sible after arrival at New Orleans. It would 
be helpful, however, if reservations were 
made in advance through your headquarters 
secretary, Miss Hazell. 


Rartroap Rates 


For the information of those who are plan- 
ning to attend the convention at New Or- 
leans in February, we print this announce- 
ment from the headquarters office of the 
Department of Superintendence: 


Recently new reduced railroad rates went 
into effect on all lines, and the passenger as- 
sociations discontinued the practice of grant- 
ing reduced fares for conventions of any 
character whatsoever. In most cases the 
new rates are as low or lower than those for- 
merly authorized for conventions. The 
identification certificate plan has been en- 
tirely abandoned. 

Chairman C. B. Rhodes of the Southeast- 
ern Passenger Association writes as follows: 
“The eastern passenger associations discon- 
tinued convention fares effective June 1, 1936, 
when their one-way basic passenger fares 
were reduced. The western associations also 
withdrew convention fares effective October 
I, 1936, convention traffic now being referred 
to their daily reduced round trip fares.” 

It is possible that round trip winter excur- 
sion fares to New Orleans will be available 
at the time of the meeting of the Department 
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of Superintendence during the last week in 
February, 1937. Information on this point 
may be obtained from local ticket agents as 
convention time approaches. 


ProMoTION CoMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


To the little state of Delaware goes the 
honor of sending in the first membership 
directly due to the efforts of the newly ap- 
pointed state chairman, Miss Ella J. Holley. 

Professor J. R. Shannon of Indiana pre- 
sented the advantages of Department mem- 
bership at an important state meeting of 
supervisors and critic teachers at Fort Wayne 
on November 19. Mr. L. P. Terrebonne of 
Louisiana, Professor Norma Gillett of Ne- 
braska, Mrs. Elsie A. Davis of Virginia, Pro- 
fessor A. R. Mead of Florida, and others are 
actively at work in their respective states. 

The most ambitious program of promo- 
tion to be undertaken by one of our state 
representatives in the history of the Depart- 
ment is that of Miss Helen Heffernan, who 
plans to contact all city, county, and district 
superintendents, city and rural supervisors, 
supervising principals, and teacher training 
institutions in the state of California—about 
3000 persons in all. The letter which she is 
sending out to this large group is so helpful 
that Miss Garnett has suggested its publica- 
tion here. 


Dear Co-Worker: 


As state chairman of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association, may I 
draw to your attention the professional ad- 
vantages to be derived from membership in 
the organization? 

No professional publications surpass Edu- 
cational Method, the official monthly maga- 
zine, and the annual Yearbooks of the De- 
partment in practical value. The eight year- 
books published to date form a library on the 
supervision and direction of instruction of 
inestimable value. 

The excellence of the professional service 
being rendered makes the Department 
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worthy of the support of the leaders in edy. 
cation throughout the nation. 

In order that California may derive fulleg 
benefit from the services of the Department 
and at the same time give proper state recog. 
nition to this valuable national leadership, 
will you please accept our invitation to mem. 
bership and send your subscription on the 
enclosed form to the national office at once? 

Cordially yours, 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, 
Chief, Division of Elementary 
Education and Rural Schools, 


Miss Garnett reports the following names 
to be added to the growing list of state repre. 
sentatives of our Department: 


Connecticut: Dr. W. P. Dyer, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain. 

Misstssipp1: Miss Lany Holland, 1060 Col- 
lege Station, Columbus. 

Sout Daxora: Miss Mable E. Cumming,, 
Elementary Grade Supervisor, 1012 West 
Boulevard, Rapid City. 


Miss Cummings went into action imme- 
diately after her appointment, requesting 
materials for presentation at the state teach- 
ers’ meeting held in Rapid City November 
22-25. 

We expect to have much more good news 
from the field for publication next month. 


Tue January IssuzE on ARITHMETIC 


Dr. Guy M. Wilson, our special editor for 
the January issue on Arithmetic, has gath- 
ered a notable collection of articles. Those 
who are particularly interested in this subject 
will no doubt wish extra copies of the nun- 
ber. In order that we may be sure to print 
a large enough edition to take care of these 
quantity orders, we are giving you an oppor- 
tunity to examine the list of articles sub- 
mitted: 

Looking Ahead in Arithmetic. Guy M. Wil- 

son. 


When Shall Systematic Instruction in Arith- 
metic Begin? Clifford Woody. 
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Functional Arithmetic. Carleton Washburne. Choosing a Textbook in Arithmetic. Jane 
100% in the Fundamentals. Margaret E. Brooks. 

Sweeney. The Purpose of Arithmetic. Josephine L. 
Standardized Tests in Arithmetic. Louise Driscoll. 

Beattie. The Clearing House: Curricular or super- 
Teaching Denominate Numbers and Meas- visory statements from Lynn, Massachu- 

ures. Dorothy M. Wilson. setts, Fort Worth, Texas, and Berkeley, 
Corrective Arithmetic in Junior High School. California. 

Joseph H. Randall. 
Eliminating the Textbook Problem. Helen The price of this special issue is 50 cents a 

Allphin. copy. Discounts are allowed as follows: 2-9 
A Problem Unit. Henry Harap. copies, 10%}; 10-99 copies, 25°/; 100 or more, 
Developing Number Concepts with Young 3, ; /30/ Transportation is paid on all 


ildren. Laura Hooper and Barbara ; : 
0 orders accompanied by remittance; other- 


A Study of the Isolated Problems of Four wise the charge is added to the invo ice. 
Arithmetic Text Series. Grace E. Janes. Please send your orders to Educational 

A Practical Problem Unit in Arithmetic. Method, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
Lola Coffey. ington, D. C., before January first. 

Arithmetic “On Its Own.” Mattie Graham. M. F. H. 
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MAINTAINING HEALTH OF 
PERSONALITY 


What the ordinary teacher needs is not a 
treatise on adjustment of “problem” cases 
but a guide to preserving wholesome condi- 
tions for mental health in the great majority. 
Dr. Dorsey’ has written a book that will go 
far to fill this need. He believes in going 
back to basic factors—the “constitution” of 
the individual and the circumstances in 
which his life is lived. Both can be changed. 
Neither is precisely the same in any two 
cases. 

The process of developing and maintain- 
ing health of the personality he regards as 
an educational process, directed toward the 
true goal of all education: the living of the 
good life. The desideratum is not, there- 
fore, a separate program of instruction in 
mental hygiene, but the organization of the 
whole program of activities in such a way 
as to bring out the best in the person. So- 
cialization, character building, personality 
adjustment are thus seen simply as aspects 
of the same thing. 

This is an excellent book by a scholar who 
knows psychology and understands human 
nature. Even if teachers were to find it of 
little practical value in dealing with chil- 
dren, they would be sufficiently rewarded 
for reading it in a better understanding of 
themselves. It is not a collection of rules 
and devices, but any teacher willing to do 
straight thinking will find a multitude of 
suggestions for her daily work. Not least 
important, she will be helped to understand 
why her pupils act as they do and what their 
acts will lead to. Normal school and col- 
lege students would be vastly more profited 


1 The Foundations of Human Nature. 


by reading this book than by reading the fh 
more conventional texts, even those labeled ff. 
“Educational Psychology.” Not the leas 
pleasing feature is the wealth of excursions 
into related literature. The author has read 
widely and makes good use of what he has 
read. 


A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL OF 
RESEARCH 


Educational research is accumulating an 
extensive literature. The latest volume? in 
this field, which provides a wealth of infor. 
mation for students of research, contains 
over goo pages. This is a comprehensive 
survey of methods and guide to practice. It 
is intended for both consumers and pro- 
ducers and will enable the student who 
wishes to pursue the subject at length to 
find numerous books and articles on every 
phase of the subject. 

Twelve of the sixteen chapters of the book 
cover the successive steps in a research proj- 
ect as these authors distinguish them, 
namely: selection and definition of the prob- 
lem, survey of related information, formu- 
lation of an hypothesis, collection of data, 
and preparation of the report. An introduc- 
tory chapter explains the nature of scientific 
thinking; concluding chapters, with sev- 
eral appendices, deal with standards for 
evaluation, training, and supervision of re- 
search workers, and needed research in edu- 
cation. The whole treatment is neatly sum- 
marized in Chapter XVI. 

The authors of this book are all distin- 
guished and enthusiastic proponents and 
practitioners of research. They have labored 
indefatigably to bring together in a single 


By John M. Dorsey. Longmans, Green and Company, 1935. 


2 The Methodology of Educational Research. By Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scates. D. Appleton 


Century Company, 1936. 
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volume the knowledge which they think 
«sential for the general student and for the 
necialist before he enters upon more tech- 
ical studies. Attention to objective tests 
bnd statistics is limited, as it should be in a 
volume of this sort. Philosophizing is re- 
sarded as a part of the general scientific proc- 
ss rather than a thing apart. Since em- 
phasis on the use of quantitative devices is 
jelatively light, most readers will probably 
be content with this. These writers are 
ager to promote careful, intelligent study 
of educational problems by the best methods 
known, and while they use the word re- 
sarch freely, show no disposition to make 
a mystery or a fetish of it. 

Some of the issues they face have not 
hitherto been raised in books of this sort. 
How to write a book review is an example 
in point. Whether numerous summaries of 
chapters in other books and articles in peri- 
odicals deserve the space given to them ap- 
pears debatable. The mature student is 
likely to be familiar with the original; the 
beginner may fail to get a true and lasting 
impression of what was actually said. To 
quotations used for purposes of illustration 
or as evidence these objections, of course, 
do not apply. 

As a whole, the book is clear and well or- 
ganized. ‘The editorial work on it has been 
skilfully and scrupulously done. It reads 
well and will prove interesting as well as 
useful. Probably the authors and publishers 
do not expect any large number of classroom 
teachers at present to go through a treatise 
on research of such proportions, though they 
would be greatly profited if they did. 
Nevertheless, the volume is as well adapted 
for general consumption as a comprehensive 
discussion of such a subject can well be. It 
is admirably suited to professional libraries 
and to introductory courses in the college 
study of education, in which it might be 
used as reference reading or the basal text 
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for a semester’s work. It is a worthy addi- 
tion to the Appleton Series in Supervision 
and Teaching, edited by Professors Barr and 
Burton, in which it is issued. 


FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN STUDY 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THINGS 


Miss Leining* entitles her account of a 
science unit in fourth grade, Millions of 
Years in a Winter. That suggests a fast 
pace, and indeed the children did touch on 
a wide range of topics, including magnetism 
and gravity, theories of the origin of the 
earth, the solar system, stars and constella- 
tions, the atmosphere, water, rocks and min- 
erals, and the development of life. Results 
from the tests administered seem to indicate 
a considerable advance in useful knowledge, 
greater than that possessed by a comparable 
group used as a “control” and much beyond 
what would be gained through ordinary ex- 
perience. 

The teacher kept a diary. The excerpts 
quoted from this, together with explana- 
tions, tables of test results, and conclusions, 
provide the reader with a fair knowledge of 
what happened. The main issue that is pre- 
sented is the worthwhileness of the large 
unit of work in science for pupils of ten 
years of age. Professor Hopkins in his In- 
troduction argues that the outcomes justify 
faith in the newer educational philosophy 
and in organismic as opposed to atomistic 
psychology. The author is inclined to let 
the record speak for itself, modestly disclaim- 
ing for the methods she used merits exceed- 
ing those of all other possible methods. 

In any case, the experience is highly sug- 
gestive and worth reporting. It could, as 
the author says, be repeated almost any- 
where and furnishes a fine example of the 
fruitful use of the pupils’ actual physical en- 
vironment. Any school is fortunate to have 
on its staff one or more teachers with Miss 
Leining’s scientific interest and equipment, 
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not to mention her point of view as to the 
proper relation between teacher and pupils. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
Dogs THE Proyect MeTHop Work? 


In Elementary School Journal for October, 
Harry L. Tate, principal of the Whitney 
School in Chicago, reports considerable suc- 
cess in the use of the Project Method in his 
school. He defined the method in terms of 
fourteen points to be observed. Positively 
the teacher was to be only guide and coun- 
selor, not taskmaster. There were to be no 
recitations, drills, or reviews. Large topics 
or centers of interest were to be employed. 
Control groups, covering the same ground, 
were taught by formal methods, the teachers 
being free except that they were not to use 
the Project Method. Several types of tests 
of progress were given. Mr. Tate concludes 
that the control groups were somewhat su- 
perior in academic achievement as measured 
by the tests employed. The pupils in the 
project classes engaged in a wider range of 
activities and made more use of their own 
experiences. Records show that pupils do 
actually gain in the “intangibles” claimed 
for project work. Their procedures closely 
parallel those followed by adults in prac- 
tical affairs of life. 


A ConsENsus OF OPINION ON CHARACTER 
EpucaTIon 

The Journal of Educational Research for 
September contains an account by Professor 
Francis J. Brown of New York University 
of an attempt to learn from summer school 
students what they believe as to the influence 
of their school experience on their characters. 
The personality of the teacher was ranked 
first in influence by a large majority of the 
three hundred students interrogated. Extra- 
curricular activities was ranked second. 
Eighteen per cent thought the methods of 
teaching employed detrimental. The forms 
of punishment used were deplored by twice 


as many as considered them a positive jp. 
fluence for good. One in three felt that the 
school had fostered such undesirable traits as 
timidity, fear, and a sense of inferiority, 
The group proposed such improvements a 
elimination of the traditional marking sys. 
tem, increase in the number of visiting teach. 
ers, regrouping to eliminate retardation, and 
provision for joyous living. Professor Brown 
advises also better provision for individual 
differences, smaller classes, and a program 
of guidance with case studies. Both direc 
and indirect instruction is favored, with sex 
education and courses in social problems in 


the high school. 


Books In ScIENCE 


A useful list of books in science for the 
high school library is offered by Peabody 
Journal of Education for September. The 
titles are selected from publications of 1935, 
are accompanied with name of publisher 
and list price, classified by subject, and 
ranked as choice for libraries having $25, 
$50, $100, or $200 and over to spend. Many 
of the books mentioned would be useful also 
in elementary school libraries. A second 
book list in the same issue contains the titles 
of many additional books submitted by pub- 
lishers during August and September. These 
are also ranked. Four stars designate the 
leaders; fewer stars or none, the less desir- 
able. Hamlin Garland’s Forty Years of 
Psychic Research and Margaret Mitchell's 
Gone with the Wind receive special men- 
tion. 

Lzarninc To Live TocETHER 

Childhood Education for October is 
mainly a special number on social studies, 
with an introduction by the special editor, 
Lucy Gage. Professor Katherine Reeves, of 
Cornell University, in the leading article ex 
plains how social codperativeness may be de- 
veloped in young children. Limiting her 
discussion to free play situations, she gives 
in concrete detail an account of how chil 
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dren may form three habits: evaluating situ- 
ations, making a plan for proceeding in case 
materials are in dispute, and holding to the 
belief that a peaceful solution is possible. 
The writer argues that teaching such habits 
as these is the fundamental task of educa- 
tion. Other articles tell how to plan a social 
studies program as a whole, and how per- 
sonality may be developed through the so- 
cial studies. 


TEACHER AND SUPERVISOR 


South Carolina Education for September 
and Mississippi Educational Advance pre- 
sent two testimonies that may well be read 
together. The first is by a fourth grade 
teacher, Miss Daisy MacRoberts, who tells 
what supervisors should do for teachers. 
The second, by Miss Bessie Puckett, county 
supervisor of schools, gives an account of 
what she has recently been doing. The two 
are not opposed, but they emphasize dif- 
ferent things. Miss Roberts thinks in terms 
of techniques, Miss Puckett of certain par- 
ticular objectives—the introduction of units 
of work, for example. It is clear that the 
teacher is chiefly concerned with the art of 
teaching; the supervisor is interested pri- 
marily in the curriculum. Thus Miss 
Roberts would have supervisors arrange a 
schedule of visits, hold conferences, furnish 
materials, demonstrate, test, and provide in- 
centive and inspiration. Miss Puckett speaks 
of a better professional library, better teach- 
ers’ meetings, initiation of an activity pro- 
gram, organization and supervision of cur- 
riculum study groups, better use of instruc- 
tional materials, and specific objectives to 
be reached with certain teachers. The two 
articles suggest the desirability of bringing 
about substantial agreement between teach- 
ers and supervisors as to their respective 
functions. Many teachers do not yet realize 
how much of the supervisor’s time and 
energy must be devoted to curriculum 





making. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Re-stating Economic Theory. By Charles 
Crawford. Paola, Kan.: Charles Crawford, 
1936. Pp. 128. $1.00. 

The Marks of Examiners. By Sir Philip Har- 
tog and E. C. Rhodes. Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, 1936. Pp. 
344. 8s. 6d. (postage, 6d.) 

The Pacific Area and Its Problems. Edited by 
Donald R. Nugent and Reginal Bell. Pub- 
lished by The American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52nd St., New York 
City, 1936. Pp. 234. 

Children’s Civic Information, 1924-1935. By 
William H. Burton. Southern California 
Education Monographs, No. 7. Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California Press, 1936. 
Pp. 307. 

Federal Support for Public Education. Made 
under the direction of Paul R. Mort and 
under the auspices of Columbia University 
Council for Research in Social Studies. New 
York: Teachers College, 1936. Pp. 334. 
$3.70. 

The Place of Mathematics in Modern Educa- 
tion. Eleventh Yearbook, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: 
Teachers College, 1936. Pp. 258. $1.75. 

Conference on Examinations. Edited by Paul 
Monroe. New York: Teachers College, 
1936. Pp. 300. $3.15. 

Abstracts—Graduate Theses in Education, 
1931-1936, Volume II. Compiled and edited 
by Carter V. Good and Gordon Hendrickson. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, May, 1936. Pp. 249. $2.00. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, 1935: No. 664, An 
Evaluation of Courses in Education of a State 
Teachers College by Teachers in Service, by 
Roscoe George Linder; pp. 156; $1.85. No. 
666, Analysis of Completion Sentences and 
Arithmetic Problems as Items for Intelligence 
Tests, by Henry D. Rinsland; pp. 49; $1.60. 
No. 668, The Elementary School Teacher's 
Treatment of Classroom Behavior Problems, 
by Nellie M. Campbell; pp. 71; $1.60. Con- 
tributions, 1936: No. 669, The Economic 
Ability of the States to Finance Public 
Schools, by Leslie L. Chism; pp. 169; $1.85. 
No. 670; A Survey of the Movements Cul- 
minating in Industrial Arts Education in 
Secondary Schools, by Ray Stombaugh; pp. 
192; $2.10. No. 671, The Teaching of His- 
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tory in English Schools, by Olive E. Shrop- 
shire; pp. 189; $2.10. No. 672, The Pro- 
fessional Education of Elementary Teachers 
in the Field of Arithmetic, by Arthur E. Rob- 
inson; pp. 193; $2.10. No. 673, The Re- 
establishment of the Indians in Their Pueblo 
Life Through the Revival of Their Tradi- 
tional Crafts, by Henrietta K. Burton; pp. 
96; $1.60. No. 674, Teachers’ Marks and 
Objective Tests as Indices of School Adjust- 
ment, by Frances S. Sobel; pp. 74; $1.60. 
No. 675, College Entrance Requirements in 
English: Their Effects on the High Schools, 
by Edna Hays; pp. 141; $1.60. No. 677, 
The Production of Later Nineteenth Cen- 
tury American Drama, by Garrett H. Lever- 
ton; pp. 130; $1.60. No. 679, A State’s Su- 
pervision of Its Elementary Schools, by 
Murphy P. Rogers; pp. 116; $1.60. No. 680, 
An Experimental Investigation of the Teach- 
ing of Team Games, by Elizabeth G. 
Rodgers; pp. 65; $1.60. No. 682, 4 Com- 
parative Study of Undergraduate Women 
Majors and Non-Majors in Physical Educa- 
tion with Respect to Certain Personal Traits, 
by Anne Schley Duggan; pp. 117; $1.60. 
No. 684, Provisions for General Theory 
Courses in the Professional Education of 
Teachers, by Obed Jalmar Williamson; pp. 
185; $1.85. No. 685, Dramatic Tourna- 
ments in the Secondary Schools, by Magda- 
lene E. Kramer; pp. 176; $1.85. No. 687, 4 
Study of Some Personality Aspects of Deaf 
Children, by Lily Brunschwig; pp. 143; $1.60. 
Physical Education and Health of School Chil- 
dren. By Members of the Staff, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Health, 
Laboratory Schools of the University of Chi- 


cago, Ill., 1936. Pp. 175. $1.50. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Report of the Committee on Art Education in 
the High Schools of the United States—Part 
One. Federated Council on Art Education, 
745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1935. Pp. 
134. $0.60. 

1000 and One—The Blue Book of Non-The- 
atrical Films, Twelfth Edition, 1936-37. The 
Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Pp. 152. $0.75. 

Fingers That Talk—A Typing Book for Chil- 
dren, 8 to 11. By Ralph Haefner. New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 
122. 
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Junior College Business Education. By H.¢, 
Shields. Chicago: University of Chicagy 
Press, 1936. Pp. 94. $1.00. 

Sixty-Ninth Annual Report of the State Bog 
of Education of Maryland for the Year Enj. 
ing July 31, 1935. Baltimore, Md.: Stay 
Department of Education, 1936. Pp. 338, 

Good English Through Practice—Teachey 
Guide and Test Book. By Edward Hara) 
Webster and John E. Warriner. Yonk, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1936. Book One 
pp. 62. Book Two, pp. 74. Book Three 
pp. 58. 

Playmaking. By Theodore Dombras. Th 
Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. Mime 
graphed. July, 1936. 

The Photoplay as Literary Art. By Walter 
Barnes. Educational and Recreation 
Guides, Inc., 125 Lincoln Ave., Newark; 
N. J., 1936. Pp. 40. Single copy, $0.59, 
(Discount on quantities.) 

Outlines of Personality Analysis and Recon. 
struction. By Frederick L. Patry, Nationd 
Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., 1935. Pp. 47. $0.10, 

Parents and the Automobile. A Symposium 
by Parents of Children in the Horace Man 
Schools and Lincoln School. Edited by 
Elizabeth J. Reisner, Harriet de Onis, and 
Thalia M. Stolper. New York: Teachenjim 
College, 1936. Pp. 64. $0.65. 

Sportsmanlike Driving Series: No. 1, Thi 
Driver; pp. 85. No. 2, Driver and Pedes 
trian Responsibilities; pp. 77. Mllus. Wash 
ington, D. C.: American Automobile Associ-fim 
ation, 1936. 

Literature for Secondary Schools. 
vania Curriculum Studies. Harrisburg: 
State Department of Public Instruction, Bul- 
letin 97, 1935. Pp. 99. 

Psychology of Learning, General Methods of 
Teaching, and Supervision. G. T. Buswel, 
Chairman. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. VI, No. 3, June 1936. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1936. 
Pp. 75. 

Board of Education, Chicago, Ill.: The Craft 

Techniques as an Integral Part of Teaching 

Method; pp. 73. Hand Loom and Baske 

Weaving; pp. 17. Elementary Book and 

Paper Making; pp. 9. Construction of 

Marionettes and Puppets; pp. 16. Construc- 

tion of Lantern Slides and Maps; pp. 4 

Each, $0.35. 








